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MURAL DECORATION. 


OR the past few years there have been spasmodic 
attempts to bring about a revival of interest in 
the art of painting on walls. Many people have 
felt, and we think have rightly felt, that easel 
pictures are a poor form of decoration for any but 

comparatively small rooms. 

The essentials of an easel picture, indeed, are that it shall 
be complete in“itself, a decorative unit, cut off by its frame 
from all other decorative units round it. And, further, while 
all good pictures are decorative, many of them are not primarily 
painted with that end in view. At the present time certainly 
artists of the newer schools—we do not refer to the curious 
experiments of the Cubistes and Futurists—are very much 
occupied with questions of decoration. The words “ design,”’ 
“pattern,” “rhythm” are oneverybody’slips. The fact that a 
picture tells a story is alone enough to condemn it in the eyes 
of the disciples of the newer cults. Twenty years ago the cry 
was all for values. “ Get the values right and the rest will 
come.” Before that there was the literary period when every 
picture told a story, usually of the simplest and most childish 
order ; the brown-sauce period, the Kauffmann period, and so on. 
Now a moment’s reflection will demonstrate the fact that at 
no period (we are speaking of pictures of the English school 
only) were pictures painted with any regard to their setting. 
For one thing, they were painted in the artist’s studio and sold 
to strangers whose houses, in most cases, the painter had never 
seen. The picture-buyer cultivating catholicity of taste fills 
his walls from floor to ceiling with gilt rectangles of unrelated 
shapes and sizes, enclosing canvases depicting the most hetero+ 
geneous medley of subjects in fiercely-competing colours, and 
then wonders vaguely why his acquisitions don’t look so 
— as they did when he saw them first in the artist’s 
studio, 

Of course we have stated the case at its worst. Plenty of 
people know that a picture should have a wall, or at least a 
space a good deal larger than itself, if it is to be seen at its best, 
and that the rest of the room must be furnished in harmony 
with it. But the easel picture painter, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, realises that his work will probably have to fight for 
Tecognition, ard is led to an over-emphatic statement. He 
must shout to be heard at all in the discordant din. 

‘ sd = momeet we have something to learn from the Japanese. 
nh Py Goes not occur to them to hang all their pictures 
und their rooms. Qne painting at a time is unrolled and 
— im a room practically devoid of other furniture. 
erg discussed and its beauties are commented upon, 
“te *n the owner feels he has extracted from it all the 
— and value that it can give him, it is rolled up and 
a : he its place. Surely this is the common-sense 
dena onhng with pictures ? How much more pleasure we 
ba : "ive trom our treasures if they were not always staring 
at us from the walls! It is only at intervals that we 


oes = mood to appreciate works of art, and, if they are 
‘ ie ) before our eyes when we do not want to look at 
—. become indifferent to them and do not see 


To take an ill P 
mn Ml ustration from anot 
imagine that it were nother art. 


Let the reader 
it were possible to engage a violinist or a pianist 
avourite piece of music in the reader’s house; and 


that the musi 
work over 
Ong would 


usician could-go on indefinitely repeating the same 
— Over again without a moment’s rest. How 
€ reader enjoy it? We venture to predict that 








the musician would find himself being forcibly ejected through 
the window before many hours were over. 

It may be objected that the comparison between music 
and pictures is unfair—that we can close our eyes or look the 
other way and not see the picture, while we cannot for an 
instant close our ears to the music. The difference is really 
only of degree, not of kind. If by consummate self-control we 
were to restrain ourselves from throwing the musician down- 
stairs or breaking up his instrument we should in a few days 
cease to notice him at all. Everyone who lives in a noisy 
street knows how soon he becomes oblivious to the noise. 
It ceases to worry him, and so used to it does he become that 
its absence on Sundays causes him a vague discomfort. It is 
only because pictures are not so insistent that they take longer 
to produce the same effect. 

We think we have now made our point, namely, that pictures 
are not suitable objects for mural decoration. It remains 
for us to discuss what kind of painting is suitable for this 
purpose, if, indeed, painting can be considered really suitable 
at all. And first of all it is necessary to adopt some sort of 
classification of the cavities inside buildings. 

The classification we propose to adopt is to divide rooms 
into three classes—private rooms, family rooms, and public 
rooms. Let us take the private rooms first. Under this head 
fall a man’s study, a woman’s boudoir, and bedrooms. These 
rooms are intended to suit their owners only. Anyone else 
who enters them does so on sufferance, and‘in consequence they 
reflect more than any other kind of rooms the personalities 
of their owners. A man’s study is his workroom and should 
be workmanlike. Decoration is really out of place init. The 
room should help the owner to concentrate on his work, and 
the only way it can do this is by effacing itself, and not 
suggesting extraneous ideas tohim. A woman’s boudoir is a 
more difficult thing to lay down the law about. We really 
don’t know what women do in them—if anything. Those 
we have been privileged to see have struck us as chiefly re- 
markable for being speckled all over with photographs. This 
we regard as highly unsatisfactory from a decorative point of 
view, but in our ignorance of the real purpose of this kind of 
room we can suggest nothing better. Bedrooms are meant 
to sleep in, and it seems to us that, if they are large enough to 
be airy and contain the necessary furniture, they are quite 
complete. Their aim is surely to induce repose, and plain walls 
and simple furniture will do this best. For ourselves we have 
a weakness for hotel bedrooms. They are so absolutely 
without individuality or interest of any kind that we find it 
simply impossible to keep awake in them. Hotel bedrooms 
are generally ugly, and there is no need for any room to be 
ugly even though its walls are not decorated. There is a 
little story, originating in a Persian poem and retold by Mr. 
Binyon in his “ Painting in the Far East,” which bears on this 
point. The Greeks and the Chinese, so the fable runs, were 
disputing as to which were the better artists. A competition 
was arranged to decide the point. Each party was given a 
house to decorate. The Chinese covered their walls with 
wonderful paintings, but the Greeks did nothing but clean 
theirs “ till the walls shone bright and clear as the heavens.” 
The prize was awarded to the Greeks. 

The second group, comprising what we have called family 
rooms, offers a little more scope for mural decoration, though 
even here we feel that few rooms are big enough to bear mural 
paintings. Simple wood-panelling has always seemed to us 
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the most effective and at the same time restful way of treating 
the walls of dining and sitting rooms. Of course where 
expense has to be considered panelling may be out of the 
question. Wall-papers are the usual substitutes, and we 
believe it is largely the use of these unsatistactory make- 
shifts that has led to the almost universal custom of plastering 
our walls with pictures. Even if the design of them is good, 
it becomes wearisome when repeated over and over again, and 
a large wall-space with nothing to break the monotonous 
repetition of the pattern becomes unbearable. One simply 
must cover it up with something, and so the pictures are hung. 
The modern distemper paints are better, but err on the other 
side by being too blank. What is wanted is something with 
enough variation to prevent its being monotonous through 
vacuity, and not enough pattern to make it monotonous through 
repetition. 

The third class, public rooms, seems to us the only one to 
which mural painting can be successfully applied, for the reason 
that they are not living-rooms. No one spends more than an 
occasional hour in them, and therefore can never become so 
familiar with the paintings in them as to get indifferent to 
them. Churches, town halls, concert-rooms, public libraries, 
waiting-rooms at stations, ballrooms, and other rooms in 
private houses whose purpose is mainly that of reception- 
rooms can all be decorated by paintings to the great enhance- 
ment of their appearance, provided that the paintings possess 
certain special characteristics. 

The year before last an exhibition of designs for mural 
decoration was held at Crosby Hall. The affair was organised 
by an influential committee. The opportunity was intended 
mainly for art-students, but practising artists were also invited 
to send in work. Great interest was aroused, and a very large 
number of designs were sent in. But when the exhibition was 
opened it became evident at once that, although there were a 
number of sketches which could be worked up into quite admir- 
able easel pictures, there was almost nothing in the exhibition 
which had any of the necessary qualities of mural painting. Even 
the laity were able to see this, and in several cases declined 
to permit the wall-spaces which they had offered to the com- 
mittee to be used for any of the designs submitted. The 
critics were unanimous in their condemnation of the work 
on the same grounds, and unfortunately the whole movement 
seems to have fizzled out. But the point we would emphasise 
here is that everyone, expert and amateur alike, felt at once 
that the work lacked something that was essential to the making 
of mural painting—in other words, that picture making 
and wall decoration are very different things, and a person 
who can do one is not necessarily equally successful at the 
other. 

What, then, are the special principles which an artist should 
keep before him when designing and executing work intended 
for mural decoration? The first and most important point, 
and the one from which all others follow naturally, is that 
the work must be architectural in character. The painted 
wall must never for a moment delude the spectator into the 
belief that it is not a wall but a window through which one 
looks into another scene. In easel pictures, of course, there 
is no need to insist on the fact that the painting is really on a 
flat surface. The picture is not a part of the wall, but hanging 
in front of it, and no sense of awkwardness is produced in the 
mind of the observer even when the illusion ot relief or depth 
is very great. Even were it possible in paint to attain so 
high a degree of realism that the spectator could be completely 
deceived and imagine he was looking at an actual scene, it 
would not be permissible to do so, because the slightest move- 
ment on the part of the spectator would make the perspective 
wrong and shatter his illusion. On the ground of good taste 
also any attempt to deceive is condemned at once. 

But mural decoration, to be really architectural in character, 
must do more than admit passively the existence of the wall 
on which it is painted. It must actively assist in carrying 
out the architectural scheme of the room as designed by the 
architect. It can do this by its design, by the style ot subject 
it portrays, and by its colour and tone. Suppose, for instance, 
an architect has designed a ballroom. If it is a good ball- 
room anyone who goes into it will feel a desire to dance. That 
is to say, the architect will have given to his creation a feeling 
of lightness and gaiety. There will be nothing heavy or 
sombre. And the painter who is called in to decorate the walls 
will have to try to emphasise all this by insisting on rhythm in 
his design, by an absence of all heavy shadows, by bright colours, 
by lightness and grace in his figures. At the same time the 
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colours must not be so bright as to jump out from the wal] 
nor the figures so lively as to suggest the possibility of their 
coming to life and joining in the dance. A certain monu- 
mental quality, very hard to define, must be preserved, To 
combine this feeling with lightness and gaiety is one of the mos 
difficult things in the whole field of art. The artist must be 
able to visualise to himself what the gods of Olympus looked 
like in their lighter moments and reproduce their Careless 
dignity and large simplicity of movement in his work. It jg 
not an impossible ideal. The Greeks succeeded quite often 
The Italians attained to it now and then, but among the moderns 
Puvis de Chavannes is the only man we can think of who has 
even tried for it. 

Besides making his work emphasise the architectural scheme 
of the room or hall he is decorating, the mural painter must 
exercise a very large amount of restraint. The paintings 
should not be the first things to catch the eye on entering, 
If they do the room will have lost its individuality. It will not 
give a general impression of unity, it will not have what may 
perhaps be described as an homogeneous personality. And, 
however good the paintings may be as paintings, they will 
have failed in their prime purpose, that of decorating the room 
in which they are placed. 

This error is made in nearly every case where decorative 
painting is employed at the present time, and it arises without 
doubt from the modern tendency to specialise in one small 
department of art. The painter wishes to build up a reputation 
for himselt, and finds that the only way to do this is to shout 
louder than the architect. Even if he be sufficiently altruistic 
to feel a twinge of conscience at making the room itself take 
second place, he stifles the feeling with the reflection that the 
architect has at least the outside of the building to himself. 
If the architect were only the painter as well the difficulty would 
vanish. But, alas, the day of the many-sided genius seems 
to have passed! A figure like Leonardo da Vinci, who was 
painter, architect, engineer, inventor, scientist, author, sculptor, 
and would-be aviator, seems to belong to another world than 
ours. 

Nowadays we don’t seem to have time to learn our own trade 
properly, let alone half a dozen others. But even granting 
that it is futile for us to rival the omniscience of the heroic 
figures of the past, we could go a great deal farther than we 
do in the way of co-operation. Why should not an architect 
and a painter set up in partnership? The only reason that 
there is so little demand for mural painting is that it is so bad. 
The number of painters in England who know anything about 
decorative work can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
We believe that the association of architect and painter in the 
same office would be of enormous benefit to both, and we 
believe, too, that they would make money in the end. Doubt- 
less they would have to fight hard before they were taken 
seriously, but that is the common fate in this country of every: 
thing with an “idea” in it. Painters have worked before now 
in architects’ offices, but the relation was that of teacher and 
learner, and the only one to benefit was the painter. 

In conclusion let us mention two of the purely technical 
difficulties which militate against the success of the modern 
painter. One of the most important of these 1s undoubted! 
the advances that have been made in the chemistry of paints. 
The older painters could hardly go wrong if they wanted to in 
the matter of colour. They had to prepare their own ager 
so that they knew something of their properties and which 
could be trusted as permanent and which were fugitive. They 
could not ruin their work by crude and glaring colour, because 
there were no crude or glaring colours known to them. Nowa: 
days, since the most unfortunate discovery of the agepernes 
of aniline dyes, and the misdirected ingenuities of “ artists 
colourmen,” the artist must exercise the most rigid es 
in the choice of his palette if he is to keep — “A 
bounds of good taste. The temptation to emp “7 
the “accents” with some of the brilliant modern a 
much greater than most people who do not paint themse 
would suppose. It 

Another difficulty is the choice of a suitable — Fis 
is commonly supposed that true fresco 1s unsuitable ne 
damp climate. But here at least chemistry has proved h 

. 5 atl ed welg 
of value to the painter, and that objection no longer nee po 
with us. The technique is not really difficult to papery 
the very limitations of the medium, the impossibility 0 Br : 
too much detail or of over-modelling, help the inexpet wot 
to a more successful issue than he would arrive at in the 
facile medium of oil paint. 
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NOTES. 


Tur adoption of a type of Gothic for the new 
The New Middlesex Guildhall raises a question in our minds 
Middlesex which is quite irrespective of, and apart from, any 
Guildhall and question of the merits of the design per se. We 
a Question. are told that a Gothic design was decided on on 
account of the proximity of the new Guildhall to 
the Abbey. Would it not therefore follow that any new building 
in proximity to the Guildhall should also be designed in a Gothic 
manner, and what about a building in proximity to the latter ? 
Arguments as to the suitability or otherwise of a particular style 
would, according to such methods of reasoning, always be decided 
by their relative position with regard to some other building. And 
as we might apply a similar line of thought to the Chapel Royal in 
Whitehall, we should be involved in a difficult position when the 
two “ spheres of influence ” intersected. We suppose the reasonable 
solution would be the adoption of a Jacobean design! Such a type 
of reasoning is at any rate interesting, but we are afraid the result 
might prejudice the future of architectural development if we are 
to get ahead at last. Rather, we believe, we should honestly try 
to work in the style which is most characteristic of our times, and 
depend on the general arrangement of mass and grouping to give 
that harmony which we all desire and should strive to attain—a 
harmony which does not depend on detail or type. 








WE give particulars in this issue of an important 
New Public competition for Government buildings at Ottawa, 
Buildings, Canada, which will be assessed by a jury of three 
Ottawa. architects, of whom we are glad to say Mr. Collcutt 
is one, as his name is a sufficient guarantee to all 
who know him that the competition will be conducted in a fair and 
impartial manner. We hope, for the credit of English architecture, 
that one of our countrymen will succeed in winning this most im- 
portant commission, and that the result will be to show the Canadian 
people that they have not lost by eliminating the competition of 
American architects. Blood should be thicker than water, but we 
should not like the Canadian people to feel that they had lost the 
best result through their loyalty to the sentiment of nationality. 
In connection with the competition we are notified by the High 
Commissioner for Canada that the date for receiving queries from 
competitors has been extended till October 30 next. 





WE give elsewhere the award of Sir Ernest Hatch, 
the arbitrator appointed by the Board of Trade, 
on the question of plasterers leaving certain work 
owing to the employment of non-union labour on 
July 15. As will be seen, that award is entirely in favour of the 
London Master Builders’ Association, whose contention as to the 
facts at issue have thus been entirely justified. The award will, it 
8 said, have far-reaching consequences. The necessity for the 
observance of contracts entered into by responsible persons is an 
axiom In any civilised state, and we think that labour will lose all 
the sympathy which in this and other countries is now given for its 
teal grievances if this is not clearly understood and acted on. The 
outlook is still rather disturbed, but we hope that the outlines of a 
general settlement and better understanding between labour -and 
capital will gradually emerge from present troubles, but an unreason- 
able and unfair attitude can only prejudice labour and operate to 
its disadvantage. 


London 


Labour. 





TuREE town-planning schemes are contemplated at 
Dundee Town- Dundee, and it is stated will soon be commenced : 
sanaing No. 1, the ground in the vicinity of Law; No. 2, the 
ehemes. = ground on the estate of Craigie between Dalgleish- 
_ Toad and the Strips of Craigie ; and No. 3, the land 
and properties between Dalgleish-road on the east and Springhill 
pot west. In dealing with the width of streets it was pointed 
~ under the local Acts the minimum width of streets was 40 ft., 
he was considered excessive and might well be reduced in 
re he lessen the cost of formation to owners. It was suggested 
90 ft A eons should be fixed at 26 ft. and the maximum at 
i “ah ich was agreed to. In streets of the smaller widths buildings 
uid be kept back 25 ft., and in those of the greatest width 20 ft. 
th = agreed to, but it was also laid down that in roads of more 
n 0 ft. wide the additional width should be paid for by the 
ee a In respect to one of the areas the number of houses 
te e “ twelve to an acre; on account of there being a great deal 
Piggy in the vicinity in the other two areas the number of 
re = the acre was fixed at ten. We are glad to hear of these 
aa oe movements, but we think the tendency is still too 
eather n the direction of making the roads too wide, which produces a 
in poor architectural effect when the houses on either side are, as 
Most cases, of a small size. 





TE Dublin Town Council appear to have indulged in a 
most interesting and—shall we say ?—characteristic- 
ally Irish discussion as to the Gallery question. The 
notice of motion was: “If the Mansion House 
antees towards the expenses of the erection of an Art 


The Dublin 
Gallery, 


Committee guar 


allery a sum equal to the difference between £22,000 and £45,000 
Pproves of the erection of an Art Gallery on the site 
Bridge, and further approves of the designs from Mr. 
are referred to in Report No. 179, 1913; and that this 


this Council a 
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Council, in view of the special circumstances of Sir Hugh Lane 
guaranteeing any sum over £45,000, as well as architect’s fees, agrees 
to accept Mr. Lutyens as architect.’”’ The subsequent discussion 
embraced a variety of topics—the suitability of the proposed site, 
the claims of Irish architects, the question of losing the promised 
pictures—and the subsequent division resulted in twenty-one votes 
being given for the original motion, and twenty-one votes for an 
amendment to the effect “That the Corporation of Dublin desires to 
inform Sir Hugh Lane that no proposal for the erection of a Municipal 
Art Gallery can be contemplated by this Council which excludes 
Irish architects from competition for the design of same. That no 
objection shall be urged by this Council to a competitive design from 
Mr. Lutyens.” In these circumstances no definite decision was 
arrived at, and a requisition was handed to the Lord Mayor to call a 
further meeting next Monday. It was stated on authority that Mr. 
Lutyens was an Englishman of Dutch origin, but the son of an Irish 
mother ; but even this did not appease the dissentients. We wish all 
the proceedings of our municipal bodies were as entertaining as this, 
but we are afraid, if such were the case, that ordinary theatrical 
performances might suffer. 


In a letter to the Datly News and Leader the writer 
The regrets that the Government scheme of Land Reform 
Government is unlikely to include housing, which, as he truly says, 
and Housing. is essential to the well-being of the nation. ‘To 
allow a most important part of the population to 
live in overcrowded, insanitary, and demoralising hovels is neither 
politic, economical, or indeed (in my opinion) good political economy.” 
With this expression of opinion on the part of the writer we are in 
entire agreement, and we feel we might have uttered our views 
word for word in the same way, but we disagree with the writer 
when he regrets that housing does not fall within the scope of the 
proposed Government measure. We do not regret this, but rather 
regard it as a blessing in disguise, for those whom the preacher of a 
new heaven and earth loveth hath he surely chastened. Where 
are the rare and refreshing fruits promised to the workers of the 
country ? We have the measures, but the sweets of possession are 
turned to bitterness in the mouth. We have the increment duty, 
but we do not hear it enthusiastically praised. We are conscious 
that the official gatherers of evidence on which to base the new 
Doomsday Book may see merits in the measure, but its admirers are 
strangely silent unless our pages are boycotted by them. We have, 
too, the new Insurance Act, which has been a successful loser of 
elections, and which has thrown fresh burdens and difficulties on the 
building trade, and we have taxation kept up to a war level. 
What would happen if our governors took up the problem of housing 
in addition, we know not, but we might fear that the next step 
would have to be increased taxation to support the broken individuals 
dependent on the building trades. The wisdom of the ill-informed is 
sometimes dangerous even if inspired by the best motives. 








WE congratulate those who are advocating the 
The Woman claims of woman, and we hasten to make known 
Architect facts which we read in Irish Society. In connection 
Again. with the exhibition to be held next year in the City 
of Cologne, it was decided—at the eleventh hour— 
that the building to be devoted to women’s work in decorative art 
as applied to the house, statuary, painting, drawing, fashion designing, 
toys, etc., would be most fittingly housed in a building designed 
and carried out by women. So a competition was announced limited 
to women, with the result that a German was placed first, an Austrian 
second, and another German third. A dozen women in all com- 
peted, and the first design is described as being well proportioned 
and dignified, and is said to need little alteration. The judges 
paid a tribute to the powers of all the competitors to realise the 
details necessary to the housing and display of exhibition goods, and 
to the capacity shown for applying artistic ideas to the building 
and its internal decoration and arrangement. We think that the 
pioneers of the women’s movement in architecture are in some ways 
fortunate when we hear of a competition in which three premiums 
are offered and only twelve competitors enter, and contrast it with 
some of our ordinary competitions. Would the conditions of such a 
competition permit a married man to help his wife in an inferior 
capacity—say, to work out heg rough sketches ? We ask this ques- 
tion in the interest of our readers. We shall hope to chronicle many 
other successes of the fair sex until a ladies’ building journal exploits 
the new and—shall we add ?—virgin field. 





Lorp RosEBERY has made an emphatic protest in 

Lord Rosebery the Scotsman against the proposal to which we 
and alluded some weeks ago to build new Government 
Edinburgh. offices on the site of the old prison on Calton-hill. 

“* These proposals,” he says, “‘ as I understand them, 

are to remove the present prison from Calton-hill to a rural district 
which does not want it, and to erect on the beautiful site huge public 
offices, the whole plan involving an expenditure of many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds.”’ Another correspondent of the Scotsman, 
in agreeing with Lord Rosebery, says that the obvious site seems 
to be near St. James’-square, than which no site could be more 
central, while it also adjoins the Register House, and would mean 
the clearing away of undesirable slums. We hope in the interests 
of Edinburgh, as well as those of national finance, that the proposals 
of the authorities have received adequate consideration and that they 
have taken the most competent advice, since no mistake connected 
with building can be greater than the selection of an unsuitable site. 
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Caerlaverock (1475, conjectural). 


THE SCOTTISH STYLE.—I.* 


CAERLAVEROCK stands—one might almost say 
floats—upon the northern coast of the Sol- 
way Firth, and in the south-western ex- 
tremity of a bog called Lockar Moss. Its 
posture is of a confident defiance, substan- 
tially upheld, and a crouching menace. 


Like Tantallon and Dunottar, it stands’ 


against the sea, as a man hard pressed will 
have his back to a wall. As those two 
again, it ig placed upon an almost isolated 
rock; but the rock of Caerlaverock is subtly 
sunken, not raised, and obviously: strong, 
so that the plinths of the castle walls are 
mostly under water, for all around is marsh. 
To the north, opposite the drawbridge, the 
Wardlaw Hill slcpes’ up to a peak, marked 
by trees on a banked-up plot, a mile or so 
distant, upon which the lord of Caer- 
laverock used to sit in judgment. 

As you look down on the castle, low-lying 
and seeming small in the great expanse of 
marsh, supported by the tidal: flats of the 
Solway, you may think it a poor place from 
which to command a country side.. Better, 
you imagine, had it been on the top of the 
Wardlaw Hill. But, as one approaches down- 
wards, playing the game of being an advanc- 
ing host, one’s confidence gradually suffers 
undeniable modification. To any reasonable 
vantage-ground from which war engines 
might operate, only two strong round towers, 
with the narrow entrance guarded by a 
double portcullis, present themselves. 

For the plan of the castle is an isosceles 
triangle, with its base to the Solway, and 
its strong, blunt apex fronting the land. 
Two other towers at each angle of the base 
protect by cross fire the curtain walls from 
a scaling attack. Around all is a deep inner 
moat—the sluiceways are still easily to be 
made out—and beyond an outer moat is 
filled at spring tides from the Solway. 
Almost impossible to reduce by siege, and 
even more difficult to take by assault, Caer- 
laverock is one of the most consummate 
examples of medieval military skill. 

The place appears to have been known to 
Pliny, who knew so much. Of the form of 
the castle in 1300, you may read in the 
meticulous chronicle of the trouble it gave 
to all the puissance of- Edward I., when -it 
withstood him in that year. Later, other 
matter of great interest was added within 
its walls. But as it stood then it is the 
type, in essence though not in form, of the 
foundations on which the Scottish style is 
raised, literally, as we shall see. 

For all Scottish work has, in greater or 
lesser degree, the qualities of defence, and 
the forms that flaunt defiance. Physically 
at first, of course, as here in Caerlaverock 
or in Morton or any of a hundred gloomy, 





* Extracts from a paper by Mr. Adrian Berrington. 





- gtark and desolate keeps, the material quali- 


ties necessary to the vindication of a defen- 
sive posture are lightened but slightly by a 
pointed turret or two; and later one finds, 
as ever, though not so much in Scotland as 
in France or Germany, the sentiment of 
enmity rolls over to disclose its more 
markedly psychological aspect, and more of 
defiance pierces the sky than is altogether 
peeeeee by the strength of foundations 
low. 

Efficiency for its purpose, unswerving and 
almost unadorned in the earliest Scottish 
building, is the Norman quality. Renegade 
and adventurous Normans overran the 
Lowlands, more or less peaceably after the 
Norman Conquest, and settled almost as 
thickly as in England. They taught the 
Scots—Picts for the most part in those days 
—to build. In the simple, frequent ‘‘L”’ 
plant, with its doorway in the re-entrant 
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angle, that no one might batter there with 
impunity, or in the “Z”’ plan, having two 
angle turrets, each one commanding two of 
the four main walls, one finds an easy pre- 
occupation with the necessities of war. 


——e-e—__—_ 


MODERN FABLES—No |: 
THE TWO ARCHITECTs. 


Born to gladden two respectable households 
Christopher Jones and Inigo Wren, on reaching 
years of discretion, both chose the calling 0 
architecture. 

They were articled to Mr. Norman Pearson 
at that time carrying on an immense practice 
in London, and it thus fell out that they became 
fellow-workers in the vineyard of art. 

Christopher Jones was filled with poetical 
enthusiasm for his great calling, and at sunset, 
his master’s work being finished and the claims 
of his body attended to, he again wooed his 
mistress, entering students’ competitions and 
studying Vitruvius, Vasari, and others who 
have made the past luminous to later ages, 

He was well known at the Association, and 
his friends and fellow-students congratulated 
him when he won the R.1.B.A. Essay Prize by 
a brilliant dissertation entitled ‘‘ The Influence 
of the Hereditary Principle upon the Evolution 
of the Ionic Volute.” When to this triumph 
was added the award of the Soane Medallion for 
his design for ‘‘ A Central Bureau of British 
Cant and Hypocrisy,” the technical Press 
singled him out for great achievements. 

His sketches in Tripoli, mainly of Roman 
traps and intercepting chambers, drawn in a 
manner suggesting Aubrey Beardsley, are still 
fresh in the memories of many now living. 

His appearance was striking, if not pleasing, 
a shock of black hair emphasising the singularity 
of his pale-green eyes, hidden by immense 
spectacles of the strongest power, while the 
sensitiveness of his mouth—and Nature had 
endowed him with a hare-lip—betrayed his 
susceptibility to every varying artistic impulse. 
He was usually clad in a velveteen coat and 
flannel trousers, his feet being shod in sandals 
of an enormous size and antique pattern. His 
speech was slow and hesitating, for, while a 
master of seven languages, he was_ never 
known to speak coherently in any one of them. 

Inigo Wren, on the other hand, though 
capable of praiseworthy effort on orcasion, 
could not be said to have a devouring <nthusiasm 
for art. He attended: the Royal Academy 




















Caerlaverock (1620), from the Courtyard. 
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-oduced occasional designs which 
won the unst inted admiration of his lady friends, 
but he was wont to say that the duties he 
rformed for his master left him little time 
for individual effort. ; 

These dutics did not, however, prevent his 
attendance at many social functions, where the 
taste he displayed in dressing, his physical 
beauty, amiability, and unfailing charm 
produced an undoubted impression. 

His attentions to ladies were those of a man 
of parts and discernment, and all whose position 
was well assured were unanimous in praising his 

ood manners and gifts. Intensely sympathetic 
and, at the same time, modest, he never upheld 
what was in any way unpopular. 

The two friends—for friends they were in 
spite of their superficial mental dissimilarity— 
started in practice about the same time, and a 
brother of one of Wren’s acquaintances gave 
him his first commission in the shape of a 
country house. 

Wren’s time being at this juncture much 
occupied, as he was taking the part of hero in 
some amateur performance held at the Duke of 
Limehouse’s country seat in aid of the victims of 
Lloyd George’s land legislation, he asked Jones, 
who was not overwhelmed by commissions, to 
get out sketches for the house. This he did, 
with a result so satisfactory that the house was 
referred to as ‘just what ohe would have 
expected from that clever fellow, Wren,” and 
secured him a further commission in the shape 
of a palace for a wealthy brewer, which Jones 
was again delighted to design at a remunera- 
tion which worked out at the rate of 30s. 
a week. 

But, as Jones said, this was enough to provide 
for his bodily wants, while he wrestled with a 
design for a competition for a ‘ Government 
Mausoleum for Inconvenient Theories ” at nights. 

The wealthy brewer proved the mainstay of 
Wren’s fortunes, for when impelled by reckless 
passion, only governed by sound judgment, he 
paid suit to the brewer’s charming daughter, 
the delighted father gave his consent, and 
presented the young couple with an income of 
£2,000 a year. 

Meanwhile Jones, who had worked for 
months with the tenacity of a bulldog and the 
enthusiasm of a poet on his competition, was 
solaced for the complete breakdown of his 

health by the award of a fifth premium and the 
unanimous praise of a discerning Press. 

Wren, with that generosity which leads to 
the return of what is given with interest, 
insisted on his friend’s taking a holiday at his 
expense, merely telling him he could repay him 
afterwards by helping him. 

On his return, therefore, Jones was solaced 
with a position in Wren’s office, where he 
ultimately earned £250 a year by working day 
and night, being rewarded by Wren’s complete 
confidence, which was so great that he 
generously adopted Jones’s designs without 
criticism or alteration. 

The arrangement, an altogether satisfactory 
one for both parties, lasts intact to this day, 
and Wren, unfettered by the mechanical 
labour involved in designing, finds an ample 
field for his social gifts. 

It is rumoured that he is to be the next 
Associate of the Academy, and no dinner at 
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Caerlaverock : Northern Towers and Portcullis. 


which representatives of the arts are in request 
is complete without his presence. 

With charming modesty he avoids the close 
discussion of architectural points, while he 
freely gives his views on lighter topics, and has 
the reputation of being one of the best judges 
of wine now living, while his taste in matters of 
dress is evidence that nothing is beneath the 
attention of a true artist. 

He is ever public-spirited, giving cpenly to 
great causes, and overcoming his hatred of 
publicity in the interests of the community, 
which always needs examples. 

In his spare moments, which do not often 
occur, Jones is making sketches for a monument 
with which a grateful country will some day 
wish to perpetuate Wren’s memory in the 
greatest of English abbeys. 

Moral—1 he exploitation of genius is a feature 
of the age, and a knowledge of mankind does not 
neccssarily militate against an architect's success. 





a> 
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NEW BRIDGE OVER THE WEY. 

In further reference to our note in our last 
issue on this bridge, we have to add that the 
bridge was constructed on the Kahn system, 
and the consulting engineers were the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Company, Ltd 
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LIGHTING OF SCHOOLS. 

SrncE the passing of the Education Act, 1902, 
full consideration has always been given to the 
question of lighting and ventilation so far as 
the Derbyshire schools are concerned, and 
while it has been claimed that such schools are 
a great advance on the work of a previous 
generation it has been neither felt nor claimed 
that finality has been reached. In the new 
schools we have used the window openings for 
the two purposes of lighting and cross-ventila- 
tion. The lighting of classrooms on two 
opposite sides has resulted in a more diffused 
licht, but also in an increase in the number of 
shadows owing to the light coming from more 
than one direction. Possibly another way of 
expressing it would be to say that there has been 
an increase in penumbra, with a corresponding 
decrease in absolute shadow. 

For some time past an attempt has been 
made to so plan a classroom that it shall have 
all the advantages of fresh air and yet be devoid 
of the disadvantage so far as the shadows are 
concerned. There is a considerable feeling in 
the medical profession against bilateral lighting. 
So far as this country is concerned, no statistics 
appear to be available, but on the Continent, 
and especially in Switzerland, great pains have 
been taken, and the result would appear to be 
that there is more myopia in schools with 
bilateral lighting than in those with unilateral. 
Hitherto, in ail attempts to light classrooms, the 
light has been admitted through a vertical face 
at the sides of the school, except, of course, in 
old buildings which were so compact that sky- 
lights had to be provided. Quite recently a 
deputation from the Iluminating Engineering 


Society visited some of our Derbvshire schools, - 


and we also visited an old school in which one 
classroom was lighted by means of a skylight. 
While the ventilation, or rather lack of it, in 
this room was beyond expression, there could be 
little doubt that the diffusion of light was far 
better, and there was nothing to dazzle the 
eyes. Skylights have two drawbacks. One is 
that they allow the sun to scorch through, 
making the rooms unbearable in hot weather, 
and in the second place, unless very steeply 
arranged, they hold the snow and obscure light 
when most needed. I have therefore made a 
fresh attempt to solve the difficulty and to plan 
a classroom with the light independent of the 
ventilating area. The Board of Education had 
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already given their approval to a new school 
at North Wingfield, and a contract had been let. 
This school. consisted of three wings, each con- 
taining two rooms. I have therefore taken the 
wing with the sides exposed north and south, 
and remodelled it so as to include the latest 
suggestions. This school is now in course of 
erection, and within a short time it will be 
possible to compare in the same building the 
previous system of lighting with the latest 
development. The rooms have now been re- 
arranged so that both are 20 ft. wide, and the 
larger room will have seven rows of desks instead 
of six in depth so as to give it the accommodation 
of the larger room superseded. The rooms will 
have a verandah on each side, and the whol: 
of the sides of the classrooms immediately below 
the verandah will consist of folding doors. 
These doors will enable both rooms to be 
converted into an open-air school. The doors 
are provided with hoppers, and it will now be 
possible to provide for all climatic conditions. 
Should the wind be exceptionally strong from 
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the north, then the doors on the north side can 
be closed and the hoppers left open, while the 
doors on the south side can remain open. In 
summer weather both sides can be left open, 
and the verandahs will keep the rain from 
driving into the rooms. In the worst of 
weather both sides can be closed. but the 
hoppers will remain open, and_ thus ensure 
a constant current of air through each room. 
The cooms will be heated by means of 
low-pressure hot water, and it will be necessary 
to put in not less than 35 sq. ft. of heating 
surface per 1,000 cubic feet of contents, possibly 
more in a school of this kind. ; 

The doors referred to above, with their 
hoppers, are the means by which ventilation 1s 
obtained and are quite independent of the 
lighting. I would point out that one room will 
be provided with tables and chairs, so that 
whether the light comes from the left or the 
right will not matter. In the other room desks 
will be provided. In both rooms light is 
obtained by means of a continuous length of 
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View from South. 
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‘nat an angle of 60 deg. with the horizontal, 

glazing e north, exactly as the light is provided 
eo. shedas It will be noted that the 
m ag from the top, but, in the case of the 
light be fitted with desks, with a left-hand 
“0 This licht from the north would be ample 
rage “purposes but for the fact that a room 
r ae on the lines given would be devoid of 
9 mshine. The effect of the sun would, of 
all = . felt indirectly under the verandah on 
course, be felt in ly : 
the south side, but direct sunshine would not 
reach each room. I have therefore provided 
a large dormer at the south side of each class- 
room, and this dormer will be furnished with 
curtains, which can be drawn in case the sun 
should prove too brilliant in the summer. One 
advantage of this type of school will be that 
the dormers will be the only windows in the 
school requiring blinds. The dormer will be 
fifted with centre-hung sashes, so that the 
rooms can be thoroughly air-flushed in all 
arts. The glass in the skylight on the north 
will have an area equal to one-fifth of the floor, 
area and will be armoured plate-glass. This 
north light can be easily cleaned, as a caretaker 
will be able to stand on the verandah and 
reach all parts of it. ee 

So far as the construction of the building is 
concerned there will be no brickwork at all at 
the sides. The only brickwork will be in the 
gable and cross-walls. The roof resolves itself 
into quite simple construction. At each side 
steel joists wil! span the building and carry the 
roof and ceiling timbers. In the centre a 
trussed purlin will answer the double purpose, 
of purlin and ridge-piece. The double roof will 
enable an unbroken ceiling to be provided 
within the building and at the same time will 
provide a space for electric-light wires, gas- 
tubing, etc., but chiefly it will provide a non- 
conducting space to provide against the 
extremes of heat and cold. The space in the 
roof will be fully ventilated through the gables 
at theends. The top of the roof will be covered 
with boarding and felting and rock-asphalt 
in two layers. The roof at the sides of the 
dormers will be covered with lead or will be 
tile hung. 

It is expected that this method of construc- 
tion will be no more expensive than the ordinary 
school, while it is hoped that it will mark a 
great step forward in the provision of a 
thoroughly hygienic building. Light and air are 
two of the cheapest things it is possible td 
obtain, and it is hoped that by rearing children 
in buildings of this kind they will be taught to 
appreciate the blessings of light and air to the 
full, and thus aid all who are striving to stamp 
out the scourge of consumption. Other things 
being equal, children who are brought up and 
taught in what is practically the fresh air must 
of necessity go forth in life better equipped 
physically than those brought up in badly- 
ventilated and unhealthy buildings. 

Needless to say, when the school is erected I 
shall be pleased to show anybody over it if they 
are interested in the matter and consider the 
building worth a visit. 

GrorcE H. Wippows. 

County Education Office, Derby. 
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A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE LIGHTING OF SCHOOLS. 


WE give in this issue an inset sheet illustrat- 
ing a fresh development in school construction 
which has been designed by Mr. Widdows, the 
Architect to the Derbyshire Education Com- 
mittee, who treats with the subject in an article 
in this issue. 

As is well known to those interested in the 
planning of schools, Mr. Widdows has intro- 
duced a fresh type of plan which seems likely 
to supersede the usual type with which we have 
been familiar for many years—that known as 
the central hall type, in which the main con- 
sideration was to arrange as many classrooms 
as possible round a central assembly hall, thus 
doing away with the necessity and expense of 
corridors. The central hall tvpe was a great 
advance on anterior school design, which chiefly 
consisted of stringing rooms along more or less 
direct corridors. The objects aimed at were 
simplicity and directness, and they were 
attained, and many years passed by without 
any modification being made. The ideal school 
design was taken as being that in which corridors 
were most thoroughly eliminated, and _ stair- 
cases and cloak-rooms placed in most convenient 
juxtaposition to the hall. 

But it was in time felt that such schools left 
much to be desired. The central hall, admir- 
ably placed for assembling and dismissing 
school, was, after all, a passage-way, and, with 
every contrivance of ventilation available, the 
aeration of the classrooms left much to be 
desired, and the lighting of portions of the 
classrooms farthest from the windows was in 
many cases hardly sufficient. 

It was realised that in schools, as in hospitals, 
cross-ventilation was a desideratum to be aimed 
at, and this and the consideration that the hall 
was more useful for teaching purposes, if it was 
planned as an independent, and not a passage, 
room, led to the evolution of the Derbyshire 
type of school. 

The essential feature of this type is that all 
rooms are lighted and ventilated from two 
sides, and the various rooms are reached by 
open verandahs or partially-closed corridors, 
having windows above the roof level of verandah 
or corridor. 

The various types of schools planned on 
these lines are familiar to many of our readers, 
and Mr. Widdows has shown in many excellent 
buildings how admirably the type lends itself 
to architectural effect. 

The modification which we now illust-ate is 
designed to meet the objection which has been 
discovered to exist of cross-lighting, which is 
said to cause an increase in myopia among the 
children of such schools, while at the same time 
preserving the full advantages of cross-ventila- 
tion. 

Briefly speaking, the school we illustrate may 
be said to be formed of a’mansard roof with 
wooden sides under, carried up to the height of 
the verandah ceiling. The sides are formed of 
a continuous screen formed by double doors, 
which open in pairs outward, so that in suitable 
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weather the leeward side can be left entirely 
open, while the hoppers in the upper portions 
of the opposite doors afford cross-ventilation 
from the windward side. 

The main lighting is obtained from a con- 
tinuous skylight running along the north side 
of the classrooms, while on the south or opposite 
side are high dormer lights, with opening sashes. 
Mr. Widdows has proved by experiment that 
the light obtained from a steep skylight is more 
perfectly diffused than that obtained from 
windows of the usual type. 

We believe that such a type of construction 
must, in the nature of things, have many 
practical advantages, and that it may justly 
be claimed to mark an advance in the hygienic 
planning of schools. 

Naturally such a system can only be applied 
to one-story schools, but the Education 
Department are in favour of such schools 
wherever the nature of the site permits, and 
we may naturally expect that the number of 
schools of one story will in future be increased. 


—_- 
o_o 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION: 
BIRMINGHAM MEETING, 1913. 


Metals for Structures. 

From an early date Birmingham has been a 
seat of industries in metals both as regards 
manufacture and construction. Other towns 
have specialised with the advance of the times, 
but in Birmingham we find a combination of 
trades which render it a metal centre. 

The word “ metal’? appears to have been 
derived from a Greek word signifying “‘ in quest 
of other things,” and seems to apply appro- 
priately to those alloys for which Birmingham 
is famous, for it is in quest of their use to 
obtain certain characteristics more suitable for 
special purposes than the natural qualities 
possessed by the original constituent elements 
that the homogeneous combination of two or 
more metals is made. 

It is mainly in connection with iron and steel 
framework that various metals are introduced 
by the engineer in construction. We know 
that iron is not an imperishable material. Its 
durability depends upon the agencies to which 
the metal is exposed. Although it undergoes 
no alteration either in the presence of oxygen 
or in dry air, yet, when subject to humidity in 
situations accompanied with hindrance to 
evaporation, the carbonic acid in the atmosphere, 
though comparatively small in amount, will 
exert its influence in the formation of an oxide 
known as “ rust,” and this action will become 
accelerated when attended with the emission of 
sulphur fumes. 

The rust does not adhere permanently to 
the sucface, but falls away and allows further 
flakes to be formed in a similar manner. In 
the case of both wrought-iron and mild-steel 
framework, the action is retarded by continuity 
of form and accumulation in masses, but is 
more vigorous in the isolated sections. Hence 
plate girder-work may be considered less 
corrosive than lattice-work. Pieces of iron 
which are kept in a state of constant vibration 
oxidise less rapidly than those which remain at 

est. For example, the rails of railway upon 
which a constant traffic runs rust more slowly 
than those upon which there is little or no 
traffic. In general, hard and crystalline iron is 
less oxidable than ductile and fibrous iron. 
Malleable iron rusts quickly in moist air, but 
stands salt-water better than cast-iron. Cast- 
iron is not so readily oxidised in moist air as 
wrought-iron, but in salt-water cast-iron 
gradually softens, and may become converted 
into a chemical union of carbon and iron known 
as plumbago. 

Being affected by impurities in water, corro- 
sion is especially accelerated by the presence of 
decomposing organic matter, or of free acids. 
Cast-iron water-pipes laid in gas-soaked soil, or 
in ashes in which there is sulphur, or in certain 
clays in the London area have been found 
to deteriorate rapidly, the iron becoming con- 
verted into plumbago in a few years, so that 
it could be cut out with a pocket-knife, while 
other cast-iron pipes laid in suitable soil have 
lasted and been in use over sixty years, the 
metal then appearing as good as when the pipes 
were laid. Steel is more easily oxidised than 
wrought-iron and far more easily than cast- 
iron. Generally speaking, though the oxidation 
of steel is more rapid than that of iron, it is 
more uniform, and the corrosion of both iron 
and steel is faster when partly wet and partly 
dry than when wholly immersed in water or 
wholly exposed to the air. 
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New York Public Library : Vase at Main Entrance. 


Corrosion may be also accelerated by the 
contact of iron with any metal which is electro- 
negative relative to the iron, or, in other words, 
has less affinity for oxygen, or with the rust of 
the iron itself. If two portions of a structure 
of iron are in different conditions, so that one 
has less affinity for oxygen than the other, the 
contact of the former makes the latter oxidate 
or become an oxide rapidly. 

In the case of an iron boat in which steel 
rivets were employed in the repairs of an iron 
plate on the top of the tanks under boiler, the 
steel oxidised at the expense of the iron, a 
galvanic couple being formed. In a steel boat, 
in which iron rivets were used in repairing the 
deck, these became slack and had to be replaced 
by steel. The softer material may have been 
sheared by the harder steel, but the wearing 
away was doubtless accelerated by galvanic 
action. The importance of thoroughly removing 
any scale from a steel surface is seen in the 
fact that galvanic action may be set up between 
the adherent scale and the adjacent bare portions 
of steel surface, the latter suffering locally and 
pitting taken place, but it is more difficult to 
remove scale from steel by chipping and 
scraping than it is to remove scale from iron. 

Ordinary lead paint, especially red-lead, are 
often used for protecting iron and steel sufaces, 
but all coatings, unless they adhere chemically 
to the surface, are liable to perish in a variety of 
ways. Oxide-of-iron paints are preferable for 
iron and steel surfaces generally, as in the 
former case galvanic action may be set up 
between the lead and the iron. 


—_—- 
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SEWAGE SCHEME, CASTLE CARROCK. 

The. Brampton Rural District- Council have 
accepted a drainage and sewage disposal 
scheme for the village of Castle Carrock. 
The engineers for the work are Messrs. H. 
Taylor & Wallin, of Newcastle. 
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NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


On the apex and Acropolis of Manhattan 
Island, formerly occupied by an ugly water 
reservoir, now in the midst of Commerce’s 
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whirl, stands the new white marble Temple of 
Education of New York City, the public Lb. 
which unites the old Astor and Lennox colle 
tions, and adds thereto the volumes purchased 
with the Tilden legacy. 

Of general rectangular plan, with two courts 
four stories, and a cellar, the building extends 
390 ft. on the famous Fifth-avenue, witha de th 
of 270 ft. Its area is 115,000 sq. ft., its pis 
over 10,000,000,000 cubic ft., and its cost 
exclusive of the sitc, reached over £1,609,000,. 

There are therein over 200 rooms and halls 
one of the latter being the largest reading-room 
in the world—295 ft. by 77 ft. by 50 ft. The 
seven-story stackroom beneath this contains 
63 miles of shelves, and can house 2,700,000 
books; and there are other bookrooms that 
may contain 800,000 volumes ; 375,000 cubic ft 
of white marble were used in its construction, 
All is fireproof; even the bookshelves are of 
bronze. 

Entering by granite steps flanked by lions 
one finds a balustraded forecourt; then come 
steps leading to a vestibule with four immense 
piers supporting the vaults of three arched 
entrances. Flanking, there are fountain niches 
in the plane of the facade. The front bears 
engaged Corinthian columns, and is flanked by 
classic pavilions. 

Th: main hall-way is in white marble, with 
vaulted ceiling of the same material ; at its ends 
buttressed marble stairways lead up two stories 
to the main reading-room above mentioned. 
The administrative offices are in the south part 
of the front and on the Fortieth-street side, the 
corresponding northern rooms being for reading. 
The circulating library is in the basement, and 
is reached through a court. 

Each course of stone runs level throughout 
the entire building. Although steel is used for 
fireproofing reasons, all structural strains are 
taken by masonry, the marble ceiling in the 
front ‘hall is the most complicated in the 
New World. 

The main staircase is surmounted by a 
brilliant domed ceiling. The main reading- 
room is lighted by day by fifteen large windows; 
at night by eighteen Renaissance chandeliers 
from the ceiling 50 ft. above, besides desk-lamps. 

The ceiling is of exceptional brilliancy—gold 
and blue and red. 

How carefully the specifications were pre- 
pared by the architects, Messrs. Carrére & 
Hastings, is evinced by the fact that out of 
about £600,000 for the interior decoration there 
were extras of only about £120 fox mistakes. 


———_——_e--e—_—_—_ 


NEW POLICE-COURT. 


Among the building works now in progress in 
London is the new Marlborough-street  Police- 
Court, which is now well advanced in its course 
of erection. The contractors engaged upon this 
building are Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, 
Ltd., who are carrying out the work under the 
supervision of Mr. J. Dixon Butler, F.R.LB.A- 
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New York Public Library. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXCURSION, 
1913—ROUEN AND DISTRICT. 

Dvurina the annual excursion of the Archi- 
tectural Association, which this year was in the 
neighbourhood of Rouen, it was intended to 
include a visit to the famous Manoir D’Ango, 
near Dieppe, where the Medici of Dieppe enter- 
tained King Francis I., but, owing to the 
unwelcome discovery being made that Dieppe 
Races were being held on the day arranged for 
the visit to that house, the programme had 
perforce to be altered and the visit to the 
Manoir abandoned in consequence. 

However, the building and its history are of 
so interesting a character that the following 
notes will no doubt assist to make up for the 
lack of a personal iaspection. 

The builder of the Manoir was a famous 
fifteenth-century merchant of Dieppe, named 
Jean D’Ango. He was born at that port of 
humble parents in 1480, and in his youth made 
several voyages, and soon went into business 
as a merchant and the equipment of trading 
vessels to the Indies. 

His enterprises succeeded, his riches grew 
enormously, and he gradually acquired enough 
power and influence to be able to treat with 
princes on terms of equality, and caused himself 
to be appointed Farmer-General of the principal 
lordships of the country, the Duchy of Longue- 
ville, the abbeys of St. Wandrille and Fécamp, 
and of the Vicomte of Dieppe, which belonged 
to the Archbishop of Rouen. On account of the 
vigour and boldness of his enterprises, his 
independent nature, the splendour and extra- 
vagance of his expenditure, and his really 
enlightened patronage of art, he became known 
as the Medici of Dieppe, and in his brilliance 
almost rivalled his King and friend, Francis I. 

When that King visited Dieppe he was 
received as a guest by D’Ango, who enter- 
tained him with the greatest luxury and magni- 
ficence, and the King in return bestowed upon 
him the title of Viscount and Commandant of 
the town and Castle of Dieppe. : 

Such was this influence with Francis I. that 
when the King of Portugal sent ambassadors to 
France to complain that a fleet belonging to 
D’Ango had committed great devastation in the 
Tagus, King Francis sent them on to D’Ango 
ee to him to settle the matter as 

e pleased. 

But, like many another great man, ruin over- 
took him as he advanced in years, and all his 
possessions, including the splendid Manoir 
D’Ango, near Varangeville, became the property 
of his creditors, in 1549, as well as the beautiful 
town house of carved wood which he had in 
Dieppe, the site of which is now a college. He 
= oo within two years of his 

m, in the Chateau of Dieppe. 

_ The Manoir D’Ango, his principal residence, 
1s well worth inspection. There is not much 
rei of the grandeur it had when it was visited 

y King Francis I. and Diane de Poitiers, and 
the remains are used as a farmhouse. 

It appears to have been one story in height, 
part of the ground floor forming a gallery, with 
th open arcade with columns. The capitals to 
pas columns are carved with women’s and 
— heads, and the entablature over has 

ve lozenges and medallions on the frieze. 
oe, windows above are square framed, 
Anoth® ornament of an Arabesque type. 
bart ae ing of the building runs out from the 

lid le house, the function being marked 
ys “ol 4 pene tower. There is also another 
Seliiteee uilding on the opposite side of the 
prt rd, and in the centre of the Court 
most ieinn ne circular dovecot, with 
Paige = house is built with red brick with 
pes A ork, with stone dressings. There 
within, is, jTagments of good carving preserved 
Piece “aoe a remarkable stone mantel- 
century : : out the middle of the nineteenth 

ne ihe — of Moses holding aloft the 
orm an Aen discovered. The buildings 
Wealthy os ‘teresting study of the house of a 

¥ sixteenth-century owner. 
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DRILL HALL, ESHER. 
Pay new drill hall which is being erected for 
an company of the East Surrey (Terri- 
ce Regiment is to cost £3,000, and will 
Probably be opened in January next. Messrs. 


arvis & Richards i 
th Mme s are the architects, and 
Pinckhe t's are Messrs. W. Gibson & Co., of 
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Site for New Government Offices, Ottawa. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


It must be understood that the following paragraphs 
are printed as news, and not as advertisements ; and that, 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


The list of current Competitions is printed on page 305. 


Competition for New Government Offices, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
The Government invites architects to submit 


_ preliminary sketch designs in competition for 


the erection of certain buildings, which are to 
be included in the scheme for the development 
of complete Departmental and Courts buildings. 
The ground floor area of the Departmental 
buildings must cover a space of about 200,000 
super. ft., this superficies to include all walls, 
outer and inner, corridors, staircases, lavatories, 
etc., the entire scheme to be shown on the 
block plan, together with the lay-out of the 
adjacent grounds.as terraces, foot walks, etc. 

It is the intention to build at once a certain 
portion of this complete scheme, viz. :—The 
Supreme Court, the Exchequer Court, the 
Railway Commissioners’ Court, and the neces- 
sary offices in connection with these Courts, as 
hereinafter scheduled, also a block or blocks of 
Departmental buildings covering a ground 
floor area of about 100,000 super. ft, and 
providing about 500,000 super. ft. of floor area, 
including all walls, etc. 

A scheme dealing with the site which is 
acceptable to the Government is shown in 
enclosures No. 4 accompanying the conditions 
of the competition. This plan, however, need 
not be considered as a final solution of the 
question. 

The Government desires the competitors to 
have a perfectly free hand in the development 
of their designs. 

The above-mentioned scheme has _ been 
published in the London and the Canadian 
architectural papers, and at the same time there 
were published suggestions for the elevations, 
which were further illustrated by perspective 
views of the buildings shown on the plans. 
The Government disassociates itself entirely 
from these designs, and does not wish them to 
be considered as in any way representing its 
views or wishes. 

The competition shall be restricted to archi- 
tects who are British subjects, practising in the 
British Empire. 

The Dominion Government has appointed 
Mr. T. E. Colleutt, Past-President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; Mr. J. H. G. 
Russell, President of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada; and Mr. J. O. Marchand, 
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A.D.G.F. ; and a member of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute. of Canada, as assessors to 
select from the preliminary designs six designs, 
the authors of which are to be invited to submit 
final designs, and each of the five unsuccessful 
architects submitting a design in accordance 
with these conditions shall receive an honorarium 
of 3,000 dollars. Drawings to be delivered in 
Ottawa on January 2. 

The designs in the first competition are to be 
illustrated by plans, sections, and elevations 
drawn to a scale of 16-ft. to 1 in. (excepting 
block plan), and must include the following 
plans :-— 

(a) Plans of each floor except where one 
floor is the duplicate. of another floor. 

(b) Three elevations. 

(c) Sections on such lines as may best show 
the elevation of the floors of each group of 
buildings affected by the varying levels of the 
site. 

(d) A detailed drawing to a scale of 2 ft. to 
1 in. of.some portion or bay of the building as 
may best illustrate the general design, such 
detail not to exceed in length 30 ft. or 35 ft. on 
the plan. 

(e) One perspective drawing not longer than 
36 in. which must conform in all particulars 
with the elevations and also with the’ terraces, 
etc., as may be shown on the block plan. 

(f) A block plan, to the same scale as the 
plan of the site enclosed with these conditions, 

This block plan to show the whole scheme as 
stated in clause 2 of the instructions. 

A design would not be excluded from the 
competition should the authors exceed to a 
moderate extent the outside line of cliff either 
for the building or the terraces surrounding it. 
The extra cost of any such projection entailing 
as it would the building of retaining walls, etc., 
must be considered, however, as of much 
importance. 

It should be borne in mind that some of the 
streets leading into Wellington-street may in 
the future be developed into important 
thoroughfares. 

A space of at least 300 ft. must be maintained 
between the proposed buildings and the present 
Departmental buildings. This space can be 
formed into terraces, etc., as competitors may 
think it necessary for the proper development 
of their designs. 

The author of the design placed first by the 
assessors in the final competition shall be 
employed by the Government as architect for 
the work to be done at once as set forth in 
clause 3 of the conditions, provided that he 
can satisfy the assessors as to his possession of 
sufficient experience and ability to undertake 
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SUPREME COURT. 
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Floor Total 
Rooms. area area 
Sup. ft. | Sup. ft. 
_ 2,500 
a I a a Ne sie Say caleos how seboep ecaceee ian os sae oe 1 . 
Conference room, near Court room, and to contain bookcases for Judges’ Library 1 _ = 
Registrar’s roOM ..........scssesessreneseeees Sevessnpsoarsesessnessetnsd eeveeseteescorcescnssscncnsessenees 1 — poe 
Registrar’s stenographer, adjoining Registrar............000.... ne 2 rod 
Clerk of the Court, adjoining Registrar  ......se.sesseerees 2 in all — +4 
Vault in connection with above _........... — _- jd 
Registrar’s Court (Chambers)........... 1 _ ae 
Judges’ private TOOMS  ..........ccssesseceeseres 9 4 ‘a0 
Reporters’ rOOMS .....s.e0eee0e sin cusneouvas — saupobascdcebbunspevaennel saarevetsasovesesess pose 2 40 po 
Rr eT ee re Sessncsoupuiesan Siskeeonsee Sinersdesnenens “ 1 _ pid 
Secretaries to Judges  .sc.....c.ssseceeeeeeeeeee sissensceessseesssacseesesessenseseosssesesesesaeeoseeeses oes 2 400 pod 
Waiting rooms, for Counsel to consult with lawyers, must be close to Court room 1 - re 
Barristers’ and Counsel’s room, wardrobes, basins, tC. ..........s00csseeee Se 1 _ po 
ee ee ee en re ee ee as 1 _ <a 
Library, for the several branches and to have gallery ...... 1 | = 1200 
ROROUANE URE is os5kscosnsseiseesvenssnosseonepssese pebessebuses a eee 3 | 400 oon 
Dining room and kitchen ........ scvachusbosdecesonespabanees jobeeevosabsnsenessovatinese sbesaebovsassusxs eo | 2inal | — 
| 21,950 
| 
EXCHEQUER COURT. 
, 
| Floor | Total 
e _- Rooms. | area | area 
| Sup. ft.| Sup. ft 
Court Pe | 9,500 
EN TRUDOTNN osc cekcccpnuakesesvelesssownuessssescusuusbonbarsseesosuopenbesvetis eaeusecaeessweneied piysunipiseess — | F 
SURMUTOR TAU WOOUIG ip ss5 seven rcconsrssbsnnonsncsasisnevevensnseccocoepsasstsaestonssehssoncvesuessavboses | 3 | 300 | 900 
Kegistrar’s private office.. cael 1 _ 600 
Registrar’s public office................. - | ik — 1,000 
RTA MORON KL OMANI BNE EREIOIIY’) 65555 -55:<06ss0ac0055s0sbhirs~>s scenes sckerbsoesevecs=otesbndesssceosss 1 — | 600 
Vault in connection with above offices ............:ce0e0 a= — | 200 
Registrar’s Court (Chambers) .......... baeaccbbaueorcibeeanecupansbasstnnevnxechuscaaransareh ee 1 _ 600) 
PPBOULY, TOOBIBUVAT. 5s csosscoseiscoesscesssenesossessess bicsauouspeenbssvuoateaceminttsoumsnessvesberestaveuiesetee if — 350 
SUDO DOBIMONE anes sc00.<csncevccasecencesnesvvesssusscoccsensesneseceoseccseogsnsbbreessecceqcess 1 — 300 
Messengers’ room ...............+ Siceebssaa Rishi owmeapubersereeees ar pnnsxvenchuseeseeabesesecn wabougeusuecese iS a 500 
in See eel RRR: 2.5; dan wconcnecueansbeswessebbbees Wense ph bash oul becoeanes seuss ceecce 2 = 650 
Wy MR NNOREE MIST 5s foros es tasecoioxcasusvacuacs poehestacinensevonsmosroen asso ouabeeh mcecasecensane pessenaesece | 1 — 400 


RAILWAY COMMISSION. 































| | 8,600 





to be erected on a site bounded by the Piazza 
delle Erbe, Via Camera di Commercio, Via 





Total Portici, and Via Mazzini. A jury of five, 
ls area appointed by the Council of Administration, 
Sup ft. will act as assessors. Premiums :—First, lire 
ee, 30,000 (about £1,200); and, second, lire 15,000 
i ao ae he OS ee 2,500 (about £600). Applications should be made to 
Commissioners’ offices and library ......... 12,000 the seat of the Institution, Via Garibaldi, No. 1. 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, offices and 
ORE IOI os cosiicsiscaccsscsoes. coe canibss. ocnses 10,00.) 0 
Tratlic Department including record room nee 
Chief Engineer and Assistants’ offices ...... 5,000 
BARD APRN ONIN 5555-55555 05.05 osesnepeusbevensisceesan 2,000 CORRESPONDENCE. 
Chief Operating Officer Department agent 
Law Department Offices ..................seseeees ou 
Mn... 5,000 Reinforced Concrete Columns under the London 
Total 50,000 County Council Regulations. 





Nore.—Provision to be made in addition to above 
floor area for corridors, staircases, elevators, lavatories, 
etc. 


and carry out the work to a successful issue. 
In case of his inability to so satisfy the assessors, 
it shall be within the power of the Government 
to call upon him to nominate, and he shall 
nominate, an associate architect whose pro- 
fessional status and experience shall be such as 
to satisfy the assessors and who shall be 
remunerated by the Government, but the 
amount of such remuneration shall be deducted 
from the commission otherwise payable to the 
successful architect. 

The successful architect must maintain an 
office in Ottawa during the progress of the work. 

A total floor area, including all walls, 
corridors, lavatories, etc., of about 1,000,000 
super. ft. The arrangement of offices to be in 
large units suitable for subdivision or rearrange- 
ment, as may be required. 

Requirements for Courts Building. 
The competitors must use their discretion as 


to placing the Court rooms either on the ground 
or first floor.* 
Bridport Cottage Hospital Competition. 

The assessors in this competition, Messrs. 
Frederick Wheeler, F.R.I.B.A., and Sydney 
Searle, A.R.1.B.A., have placed first the design 
submitted by Messrs. F. H. Shayler, F.R.1.B.A., 
and E. R. Bill, M.S.A., of Wrekin Hotel- 
chambers, Wellington, | Salop. Thirty-three 
designs were submitted. 


Savings Bank, Verona. 
Designs are being invited by the Savings 
Bank of the City of Verona for new premises 


* Total requirements for all the departmental build- 
ings to be eventually erected on the proposed site. 
See tables above. 


Str,—Referring to your observations in your 
issue of the 12th inst. upon the permissible 
loads upon columns as affected by the regula- 
tions of the Local Government Board, where 
you state that the modifications imposed by the 
Board are “ radically opposed to the principles 
of sound design because they imply that 
concrete of superior qualities possesses less 
strength than concrete of inferior quality,” 
I wish to point out that this arises from the 
use of the formula, P=c [A (m—l) Ar], 
where any diminution in the value of m results 
in diminishing the value of P. 

Some of your readers may need reminding 
that m is the ratio of the elastic modulus of 
steel to that of concrete. Where mild steel is 
used its modulus is taken as == 30,000,000, 
while that of concrete is assumed by the 
R.I.B.A. and the London County Council as = 
2,000,000. Hence m == 39200000 15, Any 
increase in the elastic resistance of the concrete 
obviously reduces the value of m. 
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As to the value of ¢ (working compressive 
stress in pounds per square inch of concrete) 
the Local Government Board adopts lower 
values than those prescribed by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and London 
County Council. It must be remembered that 
the latter are based, with a safety factor of 4 
upon the ultimate resistance of concrete three 
months old. I have seen a pier 6 in. by 6 in 
by 12 in. of concrete of 1: 14:3 proportions 
four months old, commence failing at 2,000 ]h, 
pec inch, which would give ¢ = 500 Ib. instead 
of 700 Ib. as allowed by the R.I.B.A. and 
London County Council rules, whereas the 
Local Government Board makes ¢ = 550 Jb. 
Shall we, in these days of hurried building, 
always allow three months to elapse before 
subjecting a column to its full load ? 

The reduction by the Local Government 
Board of permissible loads for different ratios 
of height to diameter needs some explanation, 

GrorGE H. Bracrove, 





The End of the Architect. 

Srr,—‘‘ Ex nihilo nihil fit’ is a truism that 
has stood the test of time, and one that might 
be supplemented by yet another, ‘* What costs 
nothing is worth nothing.” 

Let us not give way to despair, but merely 
** wait and see.” There is always much left for 
us to learn. E. Swrnren Harris, F.R.1B.A. 





A Plea for Sane Criticism of Land Values 
Taxation. 

Srr,—Several kinds of reply could be made 
to Mr. Frank Perks’s letter in your issue of 
September 5, but the last kind I should care to 
adopt would be persiflage. 1 will answer by 
telling several stories. 

No. 1.—A friend of mine who lives in Horsted 
Keynes, where there is a cottage famine, 
recently erected three labourers’ cottages on 
4 acre of ground. The cottages have been 
assessed, and 38s. 6d. will have to be paid 
yearly in respect of each. Near by are hundreds 
of acres quite as suitable for cottage sites, but 
as the owner keeps the land empty for sport 
alone it is assessed at only 2s. 6d. per acre, and 
pays 34d. yearly to the rates. When land is 
used for cottages the rate burden is £11 IIs. per 
acre. When locked up for sport the payment 
is only 34d. per acre. The adjoining land- 
owner advertises some of his land for buiiding 
purposes, but the ground-rent will ceitainly not 
be 33d. per acre. It would be a surprising 
thing if he got less than £500 per acve by selling 
some parts of the land only assessed at 33d. pet 
acre per annum. 

No. 2.—In Hastings the Briscoe Estate held 
16 acres of land, near the centre of the town, 
assessed at £48 annual rateable value, or 8 
per acre. For 9 acres of this estate the town 
had to pay £18,000. The town was obliged by 
the terms of purchase to spend £2,000 on a new 
road, to erect a town hall, and no other building, 
and to use the land as an open space. The 
Briscoe Estate have retained 7 acres, whose 
high value will be much increased by the wee 
improvements, yet it is assessed at only 24s. 
per acre per annum. on 

No. 3.—A White Paper (119) recently issue 
by the Local Government Board shows that in 
1,076 boroughs and urban districts there 1 ¢ 
total area of 3,884,139 acres. Of this st 
2,533,035 acres are rated as “ agricultura 
land,’ and contribute £400,689 to the rates. 
The rest of the area, 1,351,104 acres, which ® 
the portion that has to accommodate practica A 
the whole population of 21,206,450 souls, has 
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contribute £35,028,612 yearly. NThis means 
that on the average in all these towns, every 
one of which has its ‘housing problem,” the 
use of land is penalised to the extent of £26 per 
acre. It means that the so-called 3 agricultural 
land” within urban boundaries, which is really 
building land held up for high prices, is rated 
on the average at 3s. 2d. per acre. And, in 
addition to this so-called “‘ agricultural land,” 
there is in every town absolutely vacant land 
that pays nothing whatever to the rates. 

No. 4.—The Buildings Acts Committee of the 
London County Council reports that there are 
no less than 12,600 acres of unoccupied land in 
London, apart from parks and open spaces. 
But this figure is itself an under-estimate, for 
the Committee, after showing where this land 
lies, say there is no vacant land in Battersea, 
Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, Chelsea, Finsbury, 
Holborn, Islington, Paddington, Marylebone, 
Shoreditch, Southwark, Stepney, Stoke Newing- 
ton, and Westminster. No vacant land in 
these places! Anyone with his eyes open 
could add thousands of acres of unoccupied 
land to the Committee’s 12,600 acres. 

No. 5.—Near Southampton — strawberry- 
growing has proved a success on furze land 
previously let at 1s. 6d. per acre. Rents have 
risen to £5 and £6 10s. an acre, and new-comers 
are faced with the obligation to pay these 
rents for altogether unimproved land. 

Now I want Mr. Perks’s courteous reply to 
the following questions :— 

Has the importation of soap from the United 
States or my nationality anything to do with 
my interest in the land question here or any- 
where else ? Is my “ interference ” in associat- 
ing with British land reformers more sinful 
than Mr. Carnegie’s “‘ interference ” in endowing 
Scottish Universities with United States 
dollars, or Mr. Rockefeller’s ‘‘ interference ”’ in 
establishing coaching clubs, or Mr. Astor’s 
“interference” in influencing British politics 
through the Pall Mall Gazette ? 

Is any part of the value of the land in 
Horsted Keynes, or of that sold by and still 
belonging to the Briscoe Estate, or the 
“agricultural land ” in the towns, or the vacant 
acres in London, or the strawberry land in 
Hants due to the “money spent in reference 
thereto by generations of owners previously 
interested therein ? ” 

Is the taxation of labourers’ cottages at the 
tate of 38s. 6d. each per annum the way to 
ptevent capitalists escaping ‘‘ all contribution 
to local rates except in respect of the tiny bits 
of land upon which they carry on their indus- 
tries” ? Does not the taxation of “ capital” 
in the form of buildings, plant, and machinery 
make “ capital” scarcer and dearer, whoever it 
1s owned by ? 

Are there not 640 acres to the square mile ? 
And does not 12,600 acres correspond to 19°7 
square miles, which is manifestly considerably 
less than the actual amount of land in London 
withheld from its best use? Was my state- 
ment, then, so ridiculous as Mr. Perks considered 
It to be ? 

The total value of land in the United King- 
dom has never been ‘‘ demonstrated’ to be 
small in comparison with the total revenues of 
the country. Assertions have been made by 
Partisans, but assertions never were proof either 
to Mr. Perks or to me, or to anyone else. 
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THE BUILDER. 


London Strike Committee National Painters’ 
Society. 


Str,—I beg to call your attention to the 
persistent and inaccurate statement in your 
paper that a painter’s wage in London is from 
8d. per hour. You must know this is not 
correct. The minimum rate for painters in 
London has been 84d. per hour since 1892, 
which, of course, such a paper as yours must 
be quite aware of. The reason we write you 
about this is that some employers are quoting 
you as an authority on painters’ wages in 
London. Hoping you will be fair to us by 
correcting this statement, 

12, Little Newport- R. E. LANe 

street, London, W.C. (District Secretary). 


[*,* We understand that at the moment of 
going to press last week wages had not been 
advanced, but it may be pointed out that the 
8d. referred to is a minimum and not a flat 
rate.—En.] 





Baker-street Station. 


Srtr,—Referring to p. 271 of the Builder, 
issued September 12, which gives a description 
of the station and offices at Baker-street, it 
ought to have been mentioned that the general 
offices, which is a ferro-concrete building, is 
constructed on Messrs. Coignet’s system 
throughout. 

As their. system was selected after very 
careful consideration from a number of designs, 
I think it only right they should have the 
credit due to them. W. WILLox. 

Metropolitan Railway Company. 





Re London University Site. 


Str,—I think that the finest site for the 
University of London is Somerset House, as it is 
situated centrally, upon one of the main arteries 
of London traffic, in cortact with the hum of 
London life, and with a frontage towards 
Victoria Embankment and London’s great 
river. Somerset House, in fact, seems an 
ideal location for the great University, and 
before any other site is selected the authorities 
would do well to confer and sce if it is not 
possible to secure for the University this 
magnificent building of the greatest architec- 
tural merit, with its fine columned entrance, 
spacious courtyard, and halls and offices. At 
present Somerset House is used for purely 
business purposes and for officials for whom 
better accommodation could easily be provided 
elsewhere. Banister F, FLercuer. 


La» 
—— 





GENERAL NEWS. 


Proposed New Opera House, London. 


A syndicate is formed for the erection of an 
opera house in London, with seats for an 
audience of 4,000 persons, the charges for 
admission ranging from 6d. to 5s. It is stated 
that negotiations are in train for the purchase 
of a site in the west-end of the town. The cost 
of the fabric is calculated to be nearly £250,000. 


Regent-street Polytechnic. 


We draw the attention of those taking or 
intending to take a position in the sphere of 
architecture or construction to the excellent 
facilities offered by the Polytechnic (Regent- 
street) School of Architecture. The direction 
of studies is under the control of men of pro- 
fessional ability, who are also able and 
experienced teachers. The courses of instruc- 
tion are arranged to suit the individual require- 
ments of each student and are in conformity 
with the recommendation of the Board of 
Architectural Education (R.1.B.A.). Courses of 
study are arranged for youths from sixteen years 
of age in the day department, and the evening 
classes are organised to cover the work for all 
ages and in all branches of the profession, and 
are particularly applicable to those working for 
the professional examinations. The fees are 
remarkably low, and full particulars can be 
obtained from the Director of Education at the 
Polytechnic. 


University of London. 


The University Extension Board have 
arranged for the coming session a number of 
very interesting courses of lectures on history, 
literature, art, architecture, natural science, 
economics, etc., to be delivered in various parts 
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of London and the suburbs. Amongst these is 
a fully-illustrated course on the Art and Craft 
of Architecture, to be given at the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts on Thursday evenings. 
In the Michaelmas term Mr. 8S. C. Kaines 
Smith, well known to University Extension 
audiences as a brilliant lecturer, will deal with 
the growth of decorative arts from a.p. 1050 
to a.D. 1550. These will be followed by twelve 
lectures on the Art and Craft of English Archi- 
tecture, by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, in which, from 
an historical point of view, the application of 
stonework, woodwork, brickwork to decorative 
uses in English buildings will be very fully 
dealt with. The subject will be treated in a 
popular and non-technical way, but the course 
will be equally suitable for the professional as 
well as the non-professional student. 


Dr. Johnson’s House. 


No. 17, Gough-square, which was for some 
time the residence of De. Johnson, and has 
been bought for the nation by Mr. C. Harms- 
worth, is now being transformed into a museum. 
The building is surrounded by scaffolding, and 
when the alterations are completed it is pro- 
posed to house all the relics of Dr. Johnson in it. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 


The members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers will shortly be able to occupy the 
new premises which have been erected for 
them in Great George-street, Westminster. 
The building has a Portland-stone frontage of 
150 ft., and has been designed by Mr. James 
Miller. The reception-hall is 100 ft. in length 
and 45 ft. wide, while the two libraries will 
provide space for 45,000 volumes. Mr. Albert 
Hodge has executed the piece of statuary, 
symbolical of engineering in practice and 
theory, which may be seen over the entrance to 
the new building. 


Innovation at Venice. 


Venice, the city of gondolas, is to be invaded 
to its very centre by ocean-going steamships. 
In view of the importance of Venice as a port, 
it has been decided to construct three modern 
piers, stretching out into the Giudecca Channel 
from a point near the Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute. Passengers from the steamships 
will in future be able to walk ashore, landing 
within only a short distance of St. Mark’s, 
without the aid of the time-honoured gondola. 





ADVANTAGES OF SCRAPING 
AND CLEANING : 


SEWAGE RISING-MAINS. 


Ow1na to an injunction which had been 
obtained against them for the pollution of a 
stream adjoining their works at Mosspits and 
an attempt by the Earps Trustees for a writ of 
sequestration on the ground that the Brown- 
hills Urban District Council had failed to comply 
with an order of the Court to stop the pollution 
of the stream, Mr. Robert Green, M.Inst.C.E.. 
of Birmingham, was retained by the Council 
to advise them upon the necessary works. 
Amongst other things, Mr. Green recommended 
that the 5-in. diameter rising-main (about 
3,300 yds. in length) should be cleaned and 
scraped, with a result that the work was 
entrusted to the “‘ Eric” Water Main Scraper 
Company of Chepstow and has just been com- 
pleted. The main was laid about 1898, and in 
the course of the scraping, etc., a shunter’s pole, 
13 in. diameter, with hook attached, and 
5 ft. 10 in. long was found across one of the 
bends in the main, and bore evidences that it 
had been in the main since it was first laid. 
After removal of this obstruction and the 
accumulations on the sides of the pipes, etc., 
the main was proved to be discharging its 
calculated quantity per twenty-four hours (over 
200,000 gallons), whereas at the time Mr. Green 
advised it to be cleaned it was only discharging 
at the rate of about 70,000 gallons per twenty- 
four hours under the same conditions. This is 
all the more interesting as it is one of the first 
sewage mains to have been so scraped and 
cleaned, and proves the necessity of not only 
properly testing mains before paying for them, 
but the likelihood of finding the most extra- 
ordinary things in old mains. Had the scraping 
proved unsuccessful, a new main would have 
been necessary at an estimated cost of about 
£1,500, whilst the cleaning was effected at a 
few pounds over £100. 


La 
>a 
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Rhodes Memorial, Cape Town. 


W/UR first illustration is of Mr. Herbert 
Baker’s drawing of the Rhodes 
Memorial, Cape Town. The me- 
morial is erected in granite on the 
sid> of Table Mountain, and is in memory of 
the late Cecil Rhodes. This drawing was hung 
in the Royal Academy this year. 





Roehampton House. 


THE original portion of Roehampton House 
was designed by Thomas Archer in 1712, and 
is built in brownish bricks, with pilaster strips, 
bands, window aprons, and quoins of red facing 
bricks. On the west front are two arcades, 
which were built at a later date, and connected 
the main block with two small wings, which 
have since been demolished. The new additions 
are being built from Mr. E. L. Lutyens’ designs, 
and bear out the general character of the old 
work. The house is approached by a double 
lime avenue, running parallel to Rochampton- 
lane. 


Dublin Art Gallery. 


Mr. Lutyens’ design for the proposed 
Municipal Art Gallery was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy this year. 





Haileybury College: New Big School. 
Tuk additions to Haileybury College are, we 
think, among the most interesting of Messrs. 
Simpson & Ayrton’s many delightful collegiate 
designs. 


North Wingfield Infants’ School. 
Tuts illustration is given in connection with 
our article on the “* Lighting of Schools,” which 
appears on p. 290. 


————S 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Connoisseur for September contains the 
first part of an interesting paper on the “ City 
of Worcester,’ written and illustrated by 
Leonard Willoughby ; and among other illus- 
trations is a curious and interesting portrait of 
Queen Charlotte, which forms the centre of a 
Worcester bowl. Part II. of an article by 
Amelia 8. Levetus on Dr. Albert Figdor’s 
Collection of Doll’s Furniture follows; while a 
review on the Roman Pottery in York Museum, 
by Thomas May, F.S.A., reviewed by George 
Clinch, is the third article. The usual Notes 
and Queries and Notes and Sale Room articles 
follow, making an interesting number. The 
colour illustration of Lady Jersey, after A. E. 
Challon, from the engraving by Léon Salles, and 
that of Georgiana Duchess of Bedford, from a 
sketch of Sir Thomas Lawrence, engraved by 
F, C. Lewis, are both fine reproductions. 

The Studio for September contains an 
article on ‘‘ The Paintings of A. J. Munnings,”’ 
by Norman Garston, illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of the artist’s spirited pictures. An 
article on “‘ Emile A. Verpilleux, Wood Engraver 
and Painter,’ by J. B. Manson, | follows. 
“Etchings and Dry Points,’ by William 
Walker, forms the subject for a third article ; 
while in ‘‘ Recent Designs in Domestic Archi- 
tecture,” among other subjects illustrated, is 
an interesting design for a house in Poland, by 
Mr. Baillie Scott, and a house at Walton Heath, 
by R. F. Johnston. “* Charcoal Drawings,” by 
FE. Borough Johnson, R.I., are illustrated by 
some excellent reproductions, 


THE BUILDER. 


“The National Competition of Schools of 
Art, 1913,” is illustrated by some reproduc 
tions of the best work submitted ; and ‘‘ Studio 
Talk” brings an excellent month’s number to 
a termination. We specially noted a reproduc- 
tion of a portrait of the Duchess of Portland 











Piddinghoe, Sussex. 


from a chalk drawing of Philip A. Lazlo—a 
most charming and dainty example of por- 
traiture. 

The month’s number of the Burlington 
contains an article on “‘ Bramantino,” by Roger 
Fry, illustrated by a delightful “‘ Virgin and 
Child,” the property of Mr. P. M. Turner. An 
article on Mare Louis Solon, by Sir C. H. Read, 
is illustrated by some interesting pottery 
designs. 

“Further Light on Del Mazo,” by Herbert 
Cook, follows; and Sir Claude Phillips writes 
on “Two Panels by Raphael.” The series of 
articles on ‘‘ The Mitre and Tiara in Heraldry,” 
by Egerton Beck, is concluded in this month’s 
number; and Giacomo de Nicola writes a 
third article on “‘ Sassetta between 1423 and 
1433.” 

Articles on “ Early Furniture,’ by Aymer 
Vallance, and “A Dangerous Archeological 
Method,” by Sir Martin Conway, follow ; and 
M. Kathleen Martin gives ‘‘ Two Seventeenth- 
Jentury Portrait Reliefs.” ‘‘ Art in France” 
and the usual reviews bring an_ excellent 
number to a termination. 

The Architectural Record of New York 
contains an interesting article on ‘ Three 
Dimensions in Architecture,’ by Arthur G. 
Byne, which treats of the lessons to be learnt 
from the Italian masters, and is illustrated by 











Southease, Sussex. 


drawings by Baldassare Peruzzi, da Vinci, 
Giulio Romano, and others. 

Messrs. Hunt & Hunt’s Mausoleum is a good 
example of academic Gothic. The Ritz Carlton 
Hotel is given and illustrated by some fine 
views, the treatment of the lower stories being 
very happy. 











[SEPTEMBER 10, 1913, 


Three typical old American chimn 
are illustrated, and an address on “ Style j 
American Architecture,” by Ralph fit 
Cram, is given as an article. The titles of 
further articles are ‘ Architecture and the 
Housing Problem,” and “ The Question of Heat 
and Ventilation,” and the usual * Portfolio of 
Current Architecture” is among the contents 
of the month’s number. 

We consider the Architectural Record amon 
the very best of the many architectural publica. 
tions of to-day, and it is not its least merit that 
while unusually small and convenient 
the quality of the 
sacrificed. 


€y-pieces 


in size, 
illustrations is never 
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THE ROUND-TOWER 
CHURCHES OF SUSSEX. 


THE accompanying photographs illustrate 
two out of the only three churches in Sussex 
which have round towers. The first shown is 
St. John’s at Piddinghoe, and the second (name 
unknown) is situated at Southease, whilst the 
third (not illustrated) is that of St. Michael, 
the parish church, in the High-street at Lewes, 
the county town. 

Piddinghoe, Southease, Rodmell, and Iford 
are four villages picturesquely—and to a 
certain extent remotely—situated on the west 
bank of the River Ouse, between Newhaven and 
Lewes. The iron swing bridge at Southease— 
the only bridge between Newhaven and Lewes 
—was built in 1880. 

Piddinghoe and Southease Churches, with 
the round towers, date probably from the 
twelfth century, the former having an octagonal 
spire—apparently due to later restoration—and 
the latter a round one, both covered with oak 
shingles. Although there are no windows 
or proper openings in the upper part of the 
tower of Southease Church, it contains two 
bells, and the seating accommodation consists 
of old-fashioned high-box pews, the sittings 
numbering about seventy-five. The use of 
tiles and Horsham (Sussex) slates upon the roof 
of this building is as striking as it is interesting. 

To any one visiting this locality the interior 
of Rodmell Church is particularly worth 
inspecting on account of the splendid example 
of a Norman chancel arch. 


o> 
> a 





FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 19, 1863. 





Extract from a paper by Mr. Vincent 
Wing :— 

Progress has, in the present century, 
completed a separation of the labours of 
the architect from those of the builder. A 
diversion has been made, too, in favour of 
the civil engineer; and we may suppose 
that a further subdivision of labour in the 
highest sphere is within the range of poe 
sibility. Or we may ask the question: 
Can the labours of leading men in any other 
way be lessened ? At present anyone whose 
brilliant attainments have raised him to 
eminence has his reward in a killing amount 
of work, whereby one great genius, at least, 
has already fallen a victim. 








*.* We have heard of some complaints 
from time to time that it is the want 0 
work which kills. Perhaps things wer 
otherwise in 1863.—Eb. 


7+] 
WORKMEN’S HOTEL, WALLSEND. 


A large hotel for workmen has been oe 
at Wallsend from the designs of i 


Browne, architect, of Newcastle. The b re 
will accommodate about 350 men. Be Pen 
contract was carried out by Mr. ‘tT. bu 


of Jarrow. 
RAILWAY EXTENSION. 
The Great Western Railway Co! pany be 
placed with Mr. G. Mercer the contract at 
extension of Llanelly railway station. pon 
scheme includes the rearrangement as se 
platforms and the covering of a bay . “st 
present serves as the terminus of ~ ne 
dovery branch. The estimated cost 
work is £5,000. 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


QUANTITIES. 


HE quantity surveyor has been judicially 
defined as one “ whose business consists 
in taking out in detail the measure- 

and quantities from plans prepared by 
the architect for the purpose of enabling 
builders to calculate the amounts for which 
they would execute the plans” (Taylor v. Hall, 
4Ir. C. L. 467). 


Architect’s Authority to Employ. 


The architect may be expressly authorised by 
the building owner to instruct a quantity 
surveyor, or, as in the majority of cases, where 
nothing at all is said, he may have an implied 
authority to do so. The very general custom 
of the architect instructing a quantity surveyor 
has frequently been held to supply this 
authority ; or, again, the authority may be 
implied from the circumstances of the case. 


ments 


Payment of Quantity Surveyors. 


The custom by which the building owner 
pays the charges of the quantity surveyor so 
employed by the architect, if he does no 
proceed with the work intended, and by which 
the builder whose tender is accepted pays when 
a memorandum to that effect is appended to 
the bill of quantities, has been approved of and 
enforced in several cases. In North v. Bassett 
(1891, 2 Q. B. 333) the quantity surveyor, who 
sought to recover his charges from the builder, had 
tendered on the basis of a specification which 
contained, inter alia, the following clause :—‘‘ To 
provide for copies of quantities and plans, 
25 guineas to be paid to the surveyor, D. H. 
North, out of the first instalment.” Evidence 
of the custom referred to above having been 
given at the trial, Mr. Justice Mathew, in giving 
judgment, said :—‘‘ What is the usage which 
upon the above facts it is sought to set up ? 
It is a usage which I should have thought to 
be notorious; a usage that the fees of the 
quantity surveyor are to be paid by the builder 
where a tender has been accepted by the 
building owner. This is a sensible and con- 
venient usage ; it brings all the people together— 
the builder, the building owner, and the quantity 
surveyor—and they all assent to it.”” Of course, 
there is nothing to prevent the parties to a 
building contract dispensing with this custom if 
they all desire to do so. In Lansdowne ». 
Somerville (3 F. & F. 236) the judge left the 
following questions to the jury :— 

1. Was there such a custom ? 

2. Was it known to the parties ? 

3. Did they contract on the footing of the 
custom ? : 
But the custom is now so strongly established 
that, in the absence of anything being said 
about it, it would probably be held to apply on 
the principle that things which are proved to 
be general and customary are tacitly included 
1 contracts ; but it is in each case a question 
of fact. ‘The question as to whether the 
(uantity surveyor can recover from the building 
owner is whether the architect, acting within 


the usual scope of his authority, an authority 
recognised and acknowledged, has or has not so 
employed the quantity surveyor to take out 
quantities according to his plans and specifica- 
tions” (Moon v». Guardians of the Poor of the 


Whitney Union, 3 Bing. N. ©. 814). And in 
Gwyther ”. Gaye (“Hudson on Building Con- 
tracts,” vol. ii, 21) the defendant instructed S., 
an architect, to prepare plans and specifications 


for certain inte i 
; ¢ if nded york. . ‘ 


Ml, a quantity surveyor, to take out 
quantities. Various | ier se i 

in us builders sent in tenders, 

hone of them were accepted. Subsequently 


“ e hey Was proceeded with on modified plans 
y Duilder, not being one of those who had 
Senely tendered, and who had not seen the 
_— S quantities. It was contended on 
ec “oe the defendant that he had told the 
ar L (who had since deceased) that there 
bie ‘hen no necessity to get quantities taken 
he ee he had already engaged a builder. 
an ge told the jury that it was for them to 
a ‘© evidence they had heard whether 
poll elendant had, in fact, so limited the 

Itect’ s authority, and that if he had not 


done s > plainti 
— the plaintiff was entitled to a reasonable 
heration for his services, 


Implied Contract. 

Apart from the above custom, the building 
owner may be liable to pay the quantity 
surveyor’s fees on an implied contract. The 
point is well illustrated by the case of Waghorn 
v. The Wimbledon Local Board (‘‘ Hudson on 
Building Cases,” vol. ii, 39). There the 
defendants instructed their salaried surveyor, 
R., to prepare plans and specifications and to 
procure tenders for certain work which they 
were then contemplating. R. instructed the 
plaintiff, a quantity surveyor, to take out 
quantities. Tenders were received, but none of 
them were accepted owing to their being too 
high. The defendants declined to pay the 
plaintiff's fees, their case being that they had 
not authorised R. to take out quantities. Mr. 
Justice Manisty said “‘ that as they had in- 
structed him (R.) to procure tenders, and as 
tenders would not be made without quantities, 
they had impliedly authorised him to get the 
quantities taken out. 


Contract under Seal. 


Another point raised on behalf of the defen- 

ants in the above case was that they, “‘ being 
a corporation, could only contract under seal, 
and, there being no contract under seal here, 
the plaintiff could not recover.” The judge ruled 
that “‘ as the defendants had by resolution im- 
pliedly authorised R. to get the quantities taken 
out, and had had the benefit of the work which 
had been done, their objection was not tenable.” 
However, this decision would seem to be hard 
to reconcile with Young v. Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of the Royal Leamington Spa (8 A. C. 517), 
where it was held that sect. 174 of the Public 
Health Act, which requires contracts of over 
£50 to be under seal, must be strictly enforced, 
even though it might lead to occasional hard- 
ships, the enactment being intended for the 
benefit and protection of the ratepayers. 


Conditional Contract. 

The building owner’s contract with the 
quantity surveyor is a contract to pay him for 
his services only in the event of the building 
owner not entering into a contract with another, 
by which that other shall become liable to pay 
the quantity surveyor. In Moon »v. The 
Guardians of the Poor of the Whitney Union 
(3 Bing. N. C. 814) Tindal, C.J., said :—“‘ It is 
contended on behalf of the defendants that a 
contract cannot shift so as to leave two different 
parties liable to the plaintiff at the same time. 
That may be so in some cases ; but the difficulty 
is got over here by considering this a conditional 
contract, a contract under which it was arranged 
that the expenses of making out the quantities 
should be paid by the successful competitor, if 
any ; but if by the act of the defendants there 
should be no competitor, then, that the work 
which was done by their authority should be 
paid for by them.” And in Young v. Smith 
(‘“‘ Hudson on Building Cases,” vol. ii., 57) Mr. 
Justice Field said:—‘‘ What is the contract 
made with the quantity surveyor? I take it 
to be very clear that the contract is this :—‘ I 
am going to build a house,’ [says the building 
owner], ‘ and I am going to put it up for tender. 
: I am going to ask if they will tender 
upon your quantities and what sum they will 
ask to have this work done for.’ If it is put up 
for tender, and if there is a successful competitor 
who enters into a contract, what happens? ‘ It 
is not intended that I shall pay you, but that 
the successful person shall pay you. .. . 
That is the contract made with the employer. 

the contract is not a contract for pay- 
ment; it is a contract that ‘I will go on 
regularly in course to obtain a contractor, who, 
by his contract, shall not only contract that he 
will build the house, but shall also enter into 
an implied contract with you, the quantity 
surveyor, that if I will add to the sum mentioned 
in the contract the sum due to you, he will pay 
you. That is the conditional contract. 
Therefore, if things take their ordinary course, 
that contract becomes completed in the course 
of conduct.” If, however, after the tender has 
been accepted, the owner changes his mind, and 
the work is not proceeded with, the liability to 
pay shifts back again on to his shoulders. If 
the contract contains a definite provision for the 
time of payment, as, for instance, a clause that 


the builder shall pay the quantity surveyor out 
of the first instalment, there is, of course, no 
necessity for the quantity surveyor, in an 
action for the recovery of his charges, to set up 
the custom or the implied contract referred to 
above, the claim being for money had and 
received for the plaintiff’s use. 


When the Builder Must Pay. 

The builder is not under any liability to pay 
till he has received the first instalment due to 
him ; but if he, through his own default, neglects 
to obtain it, or if he accepts some equivalent 
for it, he thereby renders himself liable. In 
Mellor v. Button (16 T. L. R. 465), S., who had 
entered into an agreement with the freeholder 
of certain land to erect certain buildings thereon 
and to take a lease of the land when the build- 
ings were completed, employed the plaintiff to 
take out plans and quantities. The defendant 
sent in a tender for £28,000, which was accepted. 
The plaintiff's charges were included in the 
tender. When the first instalment became due 
S. was unable to pay, and accordingly entered 
into an agreement with the defendant, by which 
the latter took over the agreement with the 
frecholder and released S. from all claims under 
his contract ; but S. retained an option to take 
the lease of the land when the buildings were 
completed on payment to the defendant of the 
contract price and interest. The buildings were 
not completed when the plaintiff brought this 
action to recover his fees. In giving judgment, 
Mr. Justice Bigham said, “‘ that the defendant 
had undertaken to pay him (the plaintiff) as 
soon as he himself had received his first instal- 
ment from the building owner. That placed 
upon the defendant the obligation to get the 
first instalment. He was not bound to try and 
get blood out of a stone, and if he could not 
get payment from the building owner he was 
under no liability to the plaintiff. But if he 
could get the money or an equivalent he was 
liable. A difficulty had arisen in this case about 
the payment of the first instalment, but that 
was not an insurmountable difficulty, for, having 
regard to the amount of work which had been 
done, the builder might have raised the money. 
If proper steps had been taken the building 
owner might have been able to pay. What 
happened was that the defendant, for reasons 
of his own, took from the building owner an 
out-and-out assignment of the agreement with 
the freeholder in full satisfaction of all the 
defendant’s claims under his contract. The 
position was, therefore, that the defendant had 
chosen to accept, instead of cash, the assign- 
ment of the building agreement, carrying with 
it the benefit of all the work done up to that 
point (which far exceeded the plaintiff's claim), 
and also the possibility of future benefits. If 
the builder chose to vary his relations with the 
building owner, he might do so, but not so as 
to prejudicially affect the claim of a third party 
who had nothing to do with the arrangement.” 


Builder Taking a Mortgage. 

In Campbell & Son v. Blyton (“ Hudson on 
Building Contracts,” vol. ii., 250) it was held 
* that the taking over by the builder of a mort- 
gage on the building with a bond-fide view to 
protect his claim under the building contract was 
not such a receipt of moneys under the contract 
as to enable the quantity surveyor to recover, nor 
such a prevention of his receipt of the instal- 
ment as to entitle the quantity surveyor to sue 
for his charges.” ‘‘ Now, if I thought that that 
had not been done bond-fide for the purpose of 
getting anything out of the speculation and out 
of [the building owner], if it had been done for 
his own purposes and in order to create a debt 
which would swallow up everything that he 
could get from [the building owner] to the 
detriment of the plaintiff, I should have felt 
very differently about it; but I think it was 
really money honestly expended in the nature 
of salvage and to prevent the whole concern, 
the whole speculation, from bursting up, in 
which case probably nobody would have ever 
got anything at all.” 


Quantities Taken Out by Architect. 

In cases where the architect takes out the 
quantities he is in the same position as a 
quantity surveyor as to recovering his fees 
except in one respect. It is suggested in 
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**Hudson on Building Contracts’? that the 
builder is only liable to pay his fees when it is 
expressly stated in the contract that he is to do 
so, on the ground that where there is no such 
condition, the natural presumption would seem 
to be that the quantities were sent to the builder 
by the architect on behalf of the building owner. 


Architect’s Liability to Pay. 

If the architect falsely represents to the 
quantity surveyor that he has the building 
owner’s authority to employ him, he renders 
himself liable to pay the quantity surveyor’s 
fees and his costs in an unsuccessful action to 
recover them; the rule, as stated by Lord 
Esher in Firbank’s Executors v. Humphreys 
(18 Q. B. D. 60), being “ that where a person, 
by asserting that he has the authority of a 
principal, induces another person to enter into 
any transaction which he would not have 
entered into but for that assertion, and the 
assertion turns out to be untrue, to the injury 
of the person to whom it is made, it must be 
taken that the person making it undertook that 
it was true, and he is liable personally for the 
damage that has accrued.” Again, on a 
question of fact the architect may be liable, 
as in Gordon v. Blackburn (the Builder, 
February 1, 1879). There the defendant, who 
had received no instructions from the building 
owner to do so, instructed the plaintiff to take 
out quantities. Previously the plaintiff had 
been paid by the defendant for quantities taken 
out on his instructions. The'defendant pleaded 
that the action should have been brought 
against his client, but the jury found as a fact 
that he had personally employed the plaintiff 
and was liable to pay his fees. 

Scale of Fees. 

There is no custom recognised by the law by 
which, in the absence of any agreement as to 
amount of the fees, quantity surveyors are 
entitled to base their fees on Ryde’s Scale or 
any other scale ; they are entitled to a fair and 
reasonable remuneration for the work done, and 
what that is is in each case a question of fact. 
In Gwyther v. Gaye, referred to above on 
another point, where the building was a shop, 
warehouse, and dwelling-house in Finsbury, the 
plaintiff claimed 2} per cent. on the lowest 
tender, and called witnesses who said that that 
was a reasonable rate of remuneration for that 
class of work. The judge assessed the fees 
apparently on the basis of 14 per cent. 


Building Owner Not Liable for Inaccurate 
Quantities. 

In sending the bill of quantities to the 
builder, the building owner does not in any 
way guarantee their accuracy; nor will a 
statement that he believes them to be accurate 
give any guarantee as to their accuracy ; both 
builder and owner trust to the judgment and 
calculations of the quantity surveyor, who, like 
all other people, is likely to make mistakes, and 
both have an equal opportunity of judging 
whether they are likely to be right or wrong. 
The bill of quantities is to be regarded as an 
estimate of what quantities are likely to be 
required, and not as saying ‘‘ such and such 
quantities will be required, and no more.” 
This principle is well illustrated by the case of 
Scrivener v. Pask (L. R. 1 C. P. 715; 18 C. B. 
N.S. 785). There “ the plans and specifications, 
etc., were laid before the plaintiff, a builder, 
and they undertook to do the work at a given 
price. In the course of the work the plaintiff 
found that the quantity of materials required 
for the purpose was very considerably more 
than they expected ; and they now call on the 
defendants to pay for the excess. It appears 
that before the work was undertaken the 
plaintiff had a conversation with the architect, 
who informed him that he had got the quantities 
made out, and that they were so-and-so; and 
it turns out that the information so given was 
inaccurate. The question is whether the 
defendant is responsible for the representation 
so made by the architect to the builder, which 
the latter was at liberty to adopt or reject at his 
pleasure. Having acted upon the representa- 
tion, and finding it mistaken, they now turn 
round on the defendant and insist that the 
architect was employed by him, and that there- 
fore he is responsible for the architect's acts. I 
cannot discover that the defendant employed 
the architect to tell the builder that the 
quantities required to complete the structure 
would be so much and no more. Indeed, there 
was evidence from the mouth of one of the 
vlaintiff’'s own witnesses that a careful builder 
always calculates the quantities for himself 
before he makes a tender. . . . It is 
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understood in these cases that the quantity 
surveyor. does not wilfully state what he knows 
to be false, but apart from that the builder is 
as capable as the quantity surveyor of knowing 
what is right or wrong, and as to the employer, 
he must necessarily often be in entire ignorance.” 
And the following extract from the judgment 
in Coker v. Young (2 F. & F. 98) also puts the 
point clearly :—‘* As to the claim of £142 for 
work and materials in excess of the quantities 
estimated by the defendant’s surveyor, the 
plaintiff has, in his particulars, adopted the 
contract claim for £1,985, as per contract, and he 
cannot be allowed to blow hot and cold and to 
say at the same time that the contract is not 
binding upon him. If it was framed on the 
basis of false calculations by the defendant 
that might be a reason for s2tting aside the 
contract altogether, but the plaintiff cannot 
claim under the contract and set it aside at the 
same time.” 


Inadvertent Inaccuracies. 

However inadvertent inaccuracies will be 
rectified in equity on the ground that they 
have the effect of militating against the inten- 
tion of the parties, but in such cases the builder 
must give notice of the inaccuracies as soon as 
he discovers them. Thus in Neill v. The Midland 
Railway Company (17 W. R. 871) the plaintiff 
signed a tender which contained the following 
clause:—‘‘I . am willing to undertake 
the execution and completion of the above works 
according to the drawings, specifications, and 
conditions exhibited, and according to the 
schedule of q.aantities hereunto annexed and all 
such work as may reasonably impend to be 
included therein, for the sum of £19,923 13s. 11d. 
And I am willing to undertake to abide by the 
said drawings, specifications, and schedule of 
quantities in all respects. In case this 
tender be accepted, I undertake to abide by the 
rate written after each item in the said schedule 
of quantities as hereunto annexed for the 
purpose of adding to or deducting from the 
amounts as mentioned in the specifications.” 
The plaintiff agreed by indenture inter alia to 
execute the required works at the price set 
forth in his tender and schedule of quantities. 
In calculating the amounts of the items the 
plaintiff inadvertently made several mistakes, 
some in favour of himself and some in favour of 
the defendants. Altogether he made mistakes 
against himself amounting to £1,881 Os. 2d. In 
one item the amount of 5,086 vds. of concrete, 
at 5s. per yard, was stated to be £55 19s. 2d. In 
proceedings to rectify the quantities, it was 
contended, on behalf of the defendants, that the 
plaintiff had contracted to do the work for a 
gross sum, and had founded his tender on a 
mistake, and that it was not the business of the 
Court to relieve people from the consequences of 
their own negligence. Vice-Chancellor Stuart 
said:—‘‘ There is no pretence for the defence 
which has been set up in this case. It is the 
ordinary and well-established practice of this 
Court to relieve in cases of mistake. The 
mistake here is so palpable that it is strange 
for the defendants to attempt to take advantage 
of it.” 


Building Owner may be Liable. 

If, however, the bill of quantities is made 
part of a lump-sum contract, as, for instance, 
where it is provided that the work shall be done 
“according to plans, invitation to tender, 
specification, and bills of quantities.” Then, in 
such case, the builder is entitled to be paid tor 
any materials in excess of those specified in the 
bill of quantities that are required for the proper 
execution of the works. Or, again, in the case 
of fraud, the contract would be voidable. 
‘Fraud is proved when it is shown that a 
false representation has been made (1) know- 
ingly, or (2) without belief in its truth, ov (3) 
recklessly, careless whether it be true or false. 
Although I have treated the second and third 
as distinct cases, I think the third is but an 
instance of the second, for one who makes a 
statement under such circumstances can have 
no real belief in what he states ”’ (Derry v. Peek, 
14 H. C. 374). Further, in order to be action- 
able, the representation must, in fact, deceive 
the person to whom it is made. 


Liability of the Quantity Surveyor. 

An action for negligence or breach of contract 
may lie against the quantity surveyor for 
inaccuracies in the bill of quantities by the 
building owner, but not by the builder. In 
Priestly 7. Stone (4 T. L. R. 730) Lord Justice 
Bowen said that ‘“‘ A quantity surveyor was, of 
course, bound to take reasonable care in taking 
out quantities. But he made no representation 
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that he had taken such care. Hoe o 

sented that those were his epee. “—<) 
Lord Esher said that “ The quantity surverg 
was not bound to conclude that the bill of 
quantities-would be shown to anyone. ' 
This was an attempt to manufacture a ney 
action which the Court would not sanction.” ‘ 


Architect’s Liability. 

In Bolt v. Thomas (“ Hudson on Buildin 
Cases,” vol. ii., 4) it was held that, where = 
architect takes out the quantities and stipulates 
with the successful builder that the latter shall 
pay his fees for so doing, he is liable to compensate 
the builder if the quantities are not reasonabl 
correct. The difference between the two pod 
is that in the case of the quantity survevor 
there is no duty owing by him to the builder 
and there is no privity of contract between 
them, whereas in the second case there are both. 


BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS. 


WE are constantly receiving from our readers 
complaints of injustice as regards the forms of 
contract on which they are invited to tender, 
These complaints are unfortunately no novel 
matter, and for a long time the various bodies 
representing the building trade have steadily 
directed their efforts towards obtaining better 
terms for those whom they represent. From 
another source, too, the builders’ conditions 
have been bettered by the long chain of legal 
decisions defining the quasi-judicial position to 
be occupied by the engineer or surveyor, as the 
case may be, to whose discretion so much of the 
builders’ interests are entrusted. Nevertheless, 
a great deal still remains to be done. It is not 
always possible to obtain the benefit of the 
stipulations on behalf of the builder which are 
approved by the principal trade and professional 
authorities, and organised effort to obtain them 
is too often rendered abortive by the willingness 
of firms outside the recognised trade organisa- 
tions to step in over the heads of those who are 
fighting their battles, and secure contracts 
by accepting whatever terms the giver of the 
contract may demand. Nor, again, though this 
is now becoming a rare subject of complaint, is 
the judicial position defined by the Courts 
always observed with the theoretical strictness 
assumed to exist, and there are cases in which 
builders with a long contract to get through will 
prefer to knuckle under as regards a dispute at 
the onset rather than disturb a relationship with 
the powers that be which may last throughout 
the whole contract period. There is still, there- 
fore, room for improvement; and the lack 
of fair play with which builders’ interests are 
often treated by those who have the bestowal of 
building contracts is still one of the burning 
questions of the trade. As a matter of fact, in 
spite of what has been done, the lines upon 
which building contracts are drawn are fre- 
quently hopelessly out of date and belong to 
the times when large combinations of capital 
were unknown to the trade, when the builder's 
position was entirely subservient to the surveyor 
and the engineer, and the builder himself was, 
in fact, little more than the foreman of the 
labourers he employed. 

The following are a few instances taken 
at haphazard from amongst the complaints 
which have lately reached us. As 1s well 
known, the very excellent form of contract 
prepared under the instructions of the Admin- 
tive Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers, and others, contains stipula- 
tions of a fair and equitable nature to bot 
parties as regards Progress certificate. we 
occasion of the payments and the amounts 0! 
the retention money are definitely and propetls 
fixed and defined. One of our readers, how: 
ever, who suggested the introduction of a 
clause on these lines to the officials of a pow 
known corporation was curtly informed _ 
the clause could not be accepted. Everytane 
as regards instalments was to be left to : a 
discretion of the engineers. Surely in these ay’ 
it is little short of a scandal to suggest that 4 
contractor’s interests in this © spect ont 
depend upon an unfettered discretion, —) i 
high the reputation of the engine’, for t pone 
what the proposal in this case amounts to. 1 die 
can it even be urged that the propose’ 
cretion to which the builder is to trust ire 
be a judicial one where there atv 10 es dis- 
landmarks to indicate in what way SIC" 
cretion should be exercised. - el 
contract in question is withheld pencins vas int 
ance of the Corporation’s pleasure 0 the p 
in dispute. 
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rcase where it was proposed to give 
the surveyor very extended powers as regards 
the selection of material and processes for the 
contract it was gravely suggested that the con- 
tractor should give the employers an indemnity 
as regards the violation of any patented process 
which might he introduced under the surveyor’s 
orders. So far as such violation may arise 
from any action as regards which the contractor 
himself has a discretion, such a stipulation 
might perhaps be regarded as a reasonable one, 
and was, in fact, willingly accepted, but to bind 
the contractor to become the scapegoat in event 
of such a position arising through the action of 
a surveyor over whom the contractor has no 
possible control, is an arbitrary demand savour- 
ing more of the middle ages than twentieth- 
century civilisation. Here, again, the contract 
was withheld pending: compliance with the 
employer's terms. Again, in another locality a 
contract was offered under which a builder could 
only enter upon such part of the site of the pro- 
posed works as the engineer might think neces- 
sary. To any practical man acquainted with 
the routine of erecting a large building comment 
on such a proposal is needless. It might easily 
put the builder in a position in which he would 
be at the absolute mercy of the engineer. 

Where trade is not too good there are, it is 
true, firms to be found who are not in a position 
to scrutinise a contract too closely. One is apt, 
too, to promise oneself that the risks pointed 
out may for practical purposes be ignored. But 
the insistence of employers and their officials on 
such terms not only tends to lower the standard 
of responsibility amongst builders generally, but 
prevents established members of the trade from 
sending in their tenders. A policy which 
refuses to recognise an equitable contract is 
therefore, in the long run, as disastrous to the 
municipal wellwisher as to the builder himself. 
We propose to refer to this matter again in a 
subsequent issue. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC. 


TuIs subject is rapidly attracting public 
interest. The rapid changes introduced by the 
wholesale adoption of mechanical propulsion 
have effected a revolution in wheeled traffic ; 
nor are we certain that changes more startling 
still are not on their way. The road which 
served the purpose of the horse vehicle is found 
lacking for present-day requirements, and 
surfaces are now wanted to bear tons where 
formerly hundredweights constituted their 
utmost burden. As a result, road repairs are 
becoming a serious item to the ratepayer, and 
opportunities of relieving his purse at the 
expense of others are being more closely 
scrutinised. At the present time there is little 
to mitigate the ratepayers’ woes, and the whole 
subject undoubtedly demands the careful 
attention of the Legislature. The ratepayer is 
not, however, even now wholly without a 
remedy, and the existing law on the subject will 
be found in sect. 23 of the Highways and Loco- 
motives Act, 1878, as amended by sect. 12 (1) 
of the Locomotives Act, 1898. By the com- 
bined effect of these sections the local authority 
chaiged with the repair of a highway may 
consequence of whose offer” damase koe bese 
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The legal test is what is the ordinary traffic on 
the road in question? At the same time, in 
endeavouring to answer this question it will not 
be sufficient to consider the traffic for the 
current year only. One must apparently go 
further and consider whether the traffic com- 
plained of is excessive, having regard to the 
present usage of trade and society, and whether 
excessive as it may appear to the ratepayer, it 
really exceeds the ordinary traffic of present- 
day requirements. If not, the local authority 
will fail to obtain relief (Hemsworth Urban 
District Council v. Micklethwaite, 1904, 68 J. P. 
345). The authority before proceeding will 
also have to consider carefully the stat2 of the 
road before the damage complained of occurred. 
Evidence of this will be held material. 

The liability for damages is thrown by the 
statute upon any person “ by or in consequence 
of whose order”’ the traffic has been conducted. 
These are wide words, and generally enable the 
authority to make sure of a victim. In the 
case of building estates, for instance, they will 
often bring the developing landowner himself 
within the long arm of the law as well as the 
contractor supplying the bricks and other 
heavy materials. But even here caution is 
demanded, as is shown by the interesting case 
of the Egham Rural District Council v. Gordon, 
1902, 2 K. B. 120, in which the facts were as 
follows :—The defendant was about to build a 
house, and gave an order to a brick company 
for 250,000 bricks to be delivered on the land 
on which the house was to stand. The brick 
company, without the knowledge of the 
defendant, made arrangements with a con- 
tractor for the delivery of the bricks by means 
of a traction engine and trucks, which duly 
conveyed the bricks to the land where they 
were wanted, but damaged the road to an 
extraordinary extent. At the same time it 
appeared at the trial that the defendant 
himself had given no instructions as to the 
method by which the bricks were to be con- 
veyed to his house, and was, in fact, away 
from home when the damage was done. Pro- 
ceedings were commenced first of all in the 
County Court, and resulted in the defendant 
obtaining a decision in his favour. On appeal 
to a Divisional Court this decision was upheld 
on the ground that the damage caused by the 
heavy engine and trucks had not been brought 
about by the defendant’s orders. Mr. Justice 
Darling said, in the course of his judgment, 
that he did not think that the words “in 
consequence of’? meant any more than “as a 
necessary consequence of whose orders.” 

In this case undoubtedly justice was done, 
but it is not always easy in practice to find out 
“by whose orders”? any .particular act has 
been done, and the possible loophole for escape 
brought to light by this decision should 
not escape consideration where litigation is 
contemplated. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that any 
proceedings taken by a local authority by 
virtue of the sections above quoted must be 
commenced within twelve months of the time at 
which the damage to the road is done, but this 
period is extended by the enacting section 
(sect. 12 of the Locomotives Act, 1898) in the 
case of damage done to a building, or to 
unfinished works, for a further six months, 
dating from the completion of the building or 
the works in question. A number of cases have 
arisen on this section as to the time at which 
completion takes place. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the words in the section refer to 
completion of the whole building or the whole 
of the works, and that, in the event of the 
user of more than one road being necessary, 
the authority may safely wait, even though 
prior to actual completion of the building the 
user of one road has entirely ceased. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


Ir is important for the architect and also 
for the builder to be familiar with the by-laws 
which govern the erection of a building in any 
particular district. Indeed, it was held in an 
Trish case some years ago that it is incumbent 
on an architect to have this knowledge, and that 
if, through his failure to comply with such 
by-laws, the penalties are imposed on the 
building owner, the architect may be held 
liable in damages. 

It is not every by-law that will be enforced 
in the Courts. The power to make them is 
conferred on local authorities by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and those powers must not be exceeded, 
and the by-laws must not be unreasonable. 
The decided cases relating to by-laws deal 
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chiefly with those which provided for open 
spaces in the neighbourhood of buildings, 
and for the deposit of plans. In Tucker v. 
Rees (1861, 7 Jur. 629), it appeared that a 
local board made a by-law requiring that 
wherever any open space had been left be- 
longing to any building such space should 
never afterwards be built upon without their 
consent. The owner of certain premises 
erected upon a garden in front thereof a room 
12 ft. high, which practically covered the whole 
of the garden without obtaining the consent 
of the local board. On hearing a summons 
against the owner, the magistrate convicted him. 
On a case stated the Court held that if the 
by-law applied to open spaces belonging to old 
buildings, it was bad, as exceeding the powers 
conferred by sect. 34 of the Local Government 
Act, 1858. 

In Quinby v. Liverpool Corporation (1889, 
53 J. P., 213), the owner of certain premises 
was summoned by a local authority for in- 
fringing a by-law made under the powers of a 
local improvement Act, for securing open 
spaces around houses, by erecting a greenhouse 
in the yard thereof, without permission. The 
by-law in question required that every new 
building should have in the rear, or sile thereof, 
an open space of at least 151) sq. ft., and wherever 
any open space had been left when the builling 
was approved, such space should not afterwards 
be built upon without approval. The magis- 
trates convicted the owner, who appealed; and 
the Court allowed the appeal. 

The by-law which is most likely to concern 
an architect is that which relates to deposit 
of plans. It appears to have been held at one 
time that a by-law cannot impose a penalty for 
the non-delivery of plans. The local authority 
should wait to sce whether, as erected, the plans 
will infringe the by-laws. So in the case of 
Hattersley v. Barr (1866, 14 L.T. 565), a building 
owner erected certain premises without giving 
notice to the local authority and depositing 
plans therewith. The by-laws framed under 
sect. 34 of the Local Government Act, 1858, 
provided that before beginning to dig or lay 
the foundation of or for any new building, a 
written notice thereof, of at least one month, 
shall be left with the Clerk at one of the monthly 
meetings of the Board, accompanied by plans, 
etc., and imposed a penalty of £5 in default. 
The Board summoned, and the justices con- 
victed, the building owner. On a case stated 
the Court held that the by-law was bad, and 
that if notice be given and the plans deposited, 
the applicant may build at once, subject to the 
right of the building being altered, etc., if 
it infringes the by-laws. 

This authority, however, was apparently 
over-ruled by the later case of Hall v. Nixon 
(L.R. 10 Q. B. 152), where the following by- 
law was held valid: “ Every person intending 
to erect any new building shall give fourteen 
days’ notice, to be delivered to the Board's 
surveyor, or left at his house, with detail plans 
and sections, and any person who shall erect 
any new building without delivering such 
notice, and plans and sections, or without 
having the plans, etc., approved by the Board, 
shall be liable to a penalty of 40s.” 

There is probably no builder who has not felt 
the irksomeness of some local by-laws, but it is 
satisfactory to find that the High Court will 
allow the magistrates to put a fairly liberal 
construction upon them. In Salt v. Scott- 
Hall (1903, 67 J. P. 306), the owner of a plot 
of land built thereon a bungalow with stone 
foundations, chimney, and breastings of brick, 
and the remainder of wood, except the roof, 
which was slated. He was summoned for a 
breach of a by-law made under sect. 157 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, requiring every 
new building to be enclosed with walls of 
brick, stone, or other hard and incombustible 
materials, etc. The nearest house was 200 
yds. distant in one direction, and 450 yds. in 
another, and five other similar bungalows had 
been erected in the locality, which was by the 
sea. The defendant contended that the by-law 
was unreasonable, and the justices dismissed 
the summons. Qn appeal, the Court held 
that the fact that the by-law gave the local 
authority no power to exempt in certain cases 
did not make it unreasonable, but if the justices 
in certain circumstances thought it ought not 
to be enforced, they might dismiss a summons 
brought for a breach of the by-law or impose only 
a nominal penalty in exercise of their discretion. 

A by-law requiring every main drain or other 
drain to be trapped was held to necessitate a 
trap in each separate house drain of a block 
of houses (Blundell v. Price (1898) L. G. C. 512) 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


THE ARBITRATOR’S AWARD 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
PLASTERERS’ DISPUTE. 

+ ie: award of Sir Ernest Hatch in this 


matter was announced last week, and we 

print below the substance of his award. 
Speaking on the subject of the award, the 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association said he regarded it as being an 
important decision, which should affect all the 
other trades which had working rules and 
similar conciliation rules with the master 
builders. We have referred to this matter in 
our Notes. 

The award is as follows :— 

WHEREAS on July 24, 1913, a meeting of 
the Conciliation Board formed by the London 
Master Builders’ Association, the London 
Master Plasterers’ Association, and the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers (London 
District) was held to consider a complaint made 
by Messrs. S. Wright & Co., regarding the 
action of certain members of the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers in ceasing 
work on July 14 at two jobs at Tottenham 
Court-road and Homerton respectively, in 
alleged breach of Rules 12 and 15 of the 
Working Rules signed on June 30, 1913, 

and WHEREAS the Conciliation Board 
failed to agree upon the matter, and applied, 
in accordance with the Rules, to the Chief 
Industrial Commissioner for the appointment by 
the Board of Trade of a Conciliator to decide 
the matter, 

and WHEREAS the Chief Industrial Com- 
missioner appointed me, the undersigned, to act 
as Conciliator, : 

and WHEREAS on Monday, September 8, 
1913, I met the representatives of both sides, 

and WHEREAS I have carefully weighed 
and considered the statements and evidence 
brought before me on behalf of both sides, 

now, therefore, 1 AWARD AND DECLARE 
that in my opinion the action of the members 
in question in ceasing work without the matter 
in dispute having been referred to the Concilia- 
tion Board to be dealt with was a contravention 
of the conditions embodied in the Agreement 
made between the London Master Builders’ 
Association, the London Master Plasterers’ 
Association, and the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers of June 30 last. 

As witness my hand this 10th day of 
September, 1913. 

(Signed) Ernest Haren. 


THE MEASURE OF DAMAGES: 
FAILURE TO TAKE DELIVERY OF 
MATERIALS. 

(From A Lecat ConrrrsuTor.) 


Tue builder’s merchant is sometimes con- 
fronted with the difficulty of making those 
who give orders for plant and materials actually 
take delivery when the time comes. Perhaps 
the purchaser refuses because he has become 
bankrupt, or because the building owner has 
changed his mind. Whatever the reason, there 
is a breach of contract and the question for 
the builder’s merchant is, What is the measure 
of damage which I have sustained and can 
recover ? 

It is proposed to examine this important 
question from a legal point of view. 

The propriety of such an examination is 
suggested by the recent case of In re Vic Mills, 
Ltd. (1913), 1 Ch. 465, which is fully reported 
in the June number of the “ Law Reports.” As 
it was a Chancery decision it is just possible 
that it may escape the attention it fully deserves, 
embodying as it does a very satisfactory 
summary of the law as to measure of damages. 

The right of the seller of goods, whether 
they be actually manufactured by him or not, 
are thus defined in the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, 
Sect. 50 :— 

““(L) Where the buyer wrongfully neglects 
or refuses to accept and pay for goods, the 
seller may maintain an action against him for 
damages for non-acceptance. 

(2) The measure of damages is the estimated 
loss directly and naturally resulting, in the 


ordinary course of events, from the buyer’s 
breach of contract. 

(3) Where there is an available market for 
the goods in question the measure of damages 
is prima facie to be ascertained by the difference 
between the contract price and the market 
or current price at the time or times when the 
goods ought to have been accepted, or, if no 
time was fixed for acceptance then at the time 
of the refusal to accept.” 

This section only applies to cases where the 
property has not passed to the buyer. If the 
property has passed the seller can sue for the 
price. As to sub-clause (2) an actual breach 
is not necessary ; it is sufficient if the buyer 
intimates that he will not accept the goods 
when they are sold or made. 

An available market means a market wherein 
the seller can sell. If there is no market for 
the goods the seller is entitled to recover the 
full amount of damage actually sustained, or 
in other words such an amount as would place 
him in the same position as if delivery had been 
accepted. The statement that the measure of 
damages is prima facie so much merely means 
that the measure of damages may be controlled 
by some special words in the original agreement. 

The case above referred to affords a most 
useful application of these rules to the case 
of the disappointed builder’s merchant. The 
facts were these :—The Vic Company were in 
voluntary liquidation. Before the winding 
up they had ordered certain machines to be 
made by a firm of engineers which, owing to 
the winding up, they were unable to accept. 
The creditors put in a claim for damages for 
£1,167 13s. 6d., being the amount of the profits 
which they estimated they would have made 
if the contract had been carried out. The 
liquidators rejected this claim, and Mr. Justice 
Neville referred the matter to the District 
Registrar for an inquiry as to what sum, if any, 
the applicants should be allowed to prove 
in the winding up in respect of the items of 
machinery included in their claim, ordered by 
the company, but not delivered. The Registrar 
divided the machines as to which claims were 
made into two classes : (1) Machines which had 
been completed by the creditors before the date 
of the winding up, retained by the creditors for 
a time, and then somewhat altered and sold 
to other customers at a price less than the 
contract’ price. On these he allowed the 
difference between the price realised and the 
contract price plus the estimated cost of the 
alterations, a sum amounting to £28 instead 
of £162 19s. claimed ; (2) machines which would 
have been wholly or partly manufactured by 
the creditors, on which they had done no work, 
but for some of which they had purchased 
subordinate parts ready made, which they had 
afterwards used in fulfilling other orders. On 
these the Registrar thought that the creditors 
were entitled to have the loss of profits taken 
into account; but he held that the actual 
loss directly or naturally resulting from the 
breach of contract did not amount to anything 
approaching the whole of such prospective 
profit, and he assessed the damages at £250 
instead of the £1,002 ls. 3d. claimed. There 
was no available market for the goods and no 
evidence that the claimants could not have 
carried out the contract as well as all their 
other contracts. 

It was held by the Court of Appeal, affirming 
the decision of Mr. Justice Neville, that the 
claimants were entitled to the whole of the 
profits which they claimed. ; ; 

The judgment of Lord Justice Hamilton is 
very instructive.’ He said (as to the goods in 
Class (2)—i.e., as to the amount of damages 
sustained) : ‘“‘ He thought he had evidence to 
that effect, but he had none. Consequently 
his assessment of £250, though not in itself 

surprising as a matter of business, was one 
unsupported by any evidence before him. It 
is true that there is no evidence that the 
creditors’ works were wholly or partially 
stopped in consequence of their not manufac- 
turing these machines. If that had been so 
there might have been a claim for some pro- 
portion of the overhead charges attributable 
to the period when the works were at a stand- 
still, when charges were running on and nothing 
was being made against them, because the 


appellants would not perform their contract 
It is true that he found that there was no 
evidence that the orders on which the works 
were employed were of a less remunerative 
nature than the orders in respect of which the 
claim for damages was made. Had that 
been so, it might have been an alternative 
method of measuring the damages, that 
whereas during such and such a time they 
would have been working at a profit of 35 per 
cent. on their turnover, they were obliged to 
work for someone else and could get no more 
than a profit of 30 per cent. The evidence on 
the affadavits fairly taken is evidence that the 
claimants’ works were sufficiently large and 
their equipment sufficiently ample to have 
enabled them to perform this contract in 
addition to all the others what they did per- 
form. As the evidence stands, there was a 
prima facie case that the makers could have 
made this profit as well as the profits on all 
other contracts they had. There was not only 
no evidence to rebut that, but no suggestion 
to the contrary was made in cross-examination. 
It is tolerably clear that the point really fought 
was whether or not there was an available 
market in which the goods might have been 
sold—a point that disappears by the admission 
that there was no such available market.” 
Dealing with the winding frames (on which 
the engineers claimed £162 19s. for loss of profit), 
he pointed out that the duty of the engineers 
in the circumstances in which they were placed 
was to act reasonably. There was no available 
market. If the goods had been broken up, 
or sold by auction for what they would fetch, 
the consequences to the buyers would have been 
worse than they were. He then proceeded :— 
“It so happened that after the repudiation 
of the contract by the Vic Mills another cus- 
tomer of the makers was prepared to place 
an order with them for frames of that kind, 
and somewhat of the same dimensions. They 
might have taken that order, fulfilled it, and 
made their profit on it, and dealt with the 
frames left on their hands in any reasonable 
way they could. They did in fact at a small 
cost adapt the frames on their hands, ana with 
them fulfilled the order of this othe: customer, 
and so made their profit on his contract. To 
that extent the buyers in the present case got 
the benefit of the accident that another cus- 
tomer came along. That was a reasonable 
mode of mitigating the damages, but it by no 
means follows that the damages are confined 
to the cost, a trivial one, of adapting the 
machines to the needs of the second customer, 
and the loss on resale to him, which was only 
£23, making £28 in all. The fallacy of that 
is in supposing that the second customer = 
a substituted customer, that, had all gone well 
the makers would not have had both customers, 
both orders, and both profits. In fact what 
they did, acting reasonably, and I think very 
likely more than reasonably in the — 
of the Vic Mills, was to content themselves wit 
earning the profit on the second contract at the 
i i which has been 
cost of adapting the machines, te 
taken at £5; but they are still losers of - 
profit which they would have made ach ad 
Vic Mills contract, because they could, if they oi 
been minded, have performed both the contracts 
and have made the profits on both the will 
tracts, but for the breach by the Vic Mus 
Company of their contract.” 
ad result the Court of Appeal held - 
the engineers were entitled to the full — 
claimed. ‘This decision appears to accord en 
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a -s the order, and the doors are on the 
ee bend. He must sell them against 
bm buyer on the 14th, but if he can find no 
arket he is entitled to his profit. “ When 
raat make a note on,” as Captain Cuttle 
used to say ! 


THE TAXATION OF LAND 
VALUES. 


Tue agitation in this country in favour of 
the taxation of land values, or, as it is more 
commonly known, the single tax, had its origin 
in the teachings of the late Henry George, and 
itsadvocacy is based on many fictitious grounds. 
4s to whether the present supporters of the 
proposed extension of land taxation contem- 
plate that this should take the place of all 
other taxation or not is a purely academic 
question, since there is no doubt at all that the 
promoters of the present campaign contemplate 
the imposition of taxes which would operate in 
a very drastic and penalising manner. If the 
literature issued by the United Committee for 
the Taxation of Land Values is to be believed, 
the theories of the late Henry George find 
favour with that Committee, and inquiry into 
those theories leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that under such a system of taxation private 
ownership of land would be even more than 
unremunerative; it would be absolutely 
impossible. ? ? 

The new policy has many aliases. It is 
known as the taxation of land values, the 
taxation of site values, the taxation of ground 
rents, and, in more general parlance, as the 
single tax. The principal alteration involved 
in the proposals is the adoption of a system of 
rating on site values, as supplementary to the 
present system of rating on annual value, or 
perhaps in substitution for the old method. The 
proposal of the United Committee is (1) that 
local authorities should have power to levy all 
their rates upon land on the basis of the Budget 
(1909-1910) valuation; and (2) that a Budget 
tax should be levied on all land values, to be 
applied (a) in substitution of the existing food 
duties, and (b) to provide a national fund to be 
allocated towards the cost of such public 
services as poor relief, police, education, and 
asylums. Thus the amount to be raised, in 
order to meet the loss of revenue from the food 
taxes and to provide these funds, would be 
something in the nature of £250,000,000. The 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution gave in their 
Memorandum the following estimate of the 
unimproved site value of this country :— 

“ An attempt to arrive at the value of the 
land in the United Kingdom must clearly be 
merely an estimate, but for the purpose of the 
above calculation it has been necessary to make 
such an estimate, and the unimproved site 
value of the whole of the land in the United 
Kingdom has been calculated to be approxi- 
mately three thousand millions sterling.” To 
yield the £250,000,000 a yearly rate of 1s. 8d. 
in the pound on the £3,000,000,000 capital 
value would be necessary. But, assuming this 
£3,000,000,000 to yield 4 per centum in interest, 
the annual yield would amount to £120,000,000. 
(Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money calculates the income 
of British landlords at a liberal estimate to be 
£90,000,000, which brings the estimate of the 
Surveyors’ Institution Council as a high"one.) 
Therefore it is quite evident that for the 
recipients of—taking the grosser estimate— 
£120,000,000 per annum to pay annually in 
taxation the sum of £250,000,000, an income 
M9 of 41s, 8d. in the pound would be necessary. 
n other words, if the object of the single-taxers 
be achieved the recipients of income from land 
would annually be mulcted to the extent of 
rather more than double the amount of income 
Which they are estimated to receive from their 
Investments in land. 

Pd ef of extreme importance that in a con- 
. ation of this question of proposed further 
axation of land there should be a differentiation 
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The statement is frequently made that the 
much-vaunted rating of land values will have a 
great influence in assisting towards better 
housing of the industrial working classes. That 
this statement is entirely fallacious can be shown 
by a reference to a few facts concerning the 
housing estates of the London County Council. 
At Norbury the cost of the land on which the 
cottages have been erected represents Id. per 
room per week ; in the case of the Tottenham 
estate the cost is slightly less than 1}d. per 
room per week; whilst at the Totterdown 
Fields estate the weekly rent of the cottage 
amounts to 2s. 6d., of which only 13d. repre- 
sents the cost of the land on which the cottage 
is built, thus showing conclusively that even 
had the land for these cottages been obtained 
absolutely free of cost the reduction in rent 
would have been of a negligible amount. 

The rent of working-class dwellings is affected 
not so much by the cost of the land as by the 
cost of the money borrowed for the building 
purposes. According to Sir Arthur Boscawen, 
M.P., ex-Chairman of the London County 
Council Housing Committee, if the London 
County Council could borrow money at a rate 
of 1 per centum less than at present the weekly 
rents for cottages on the old Oak Common 
estate could be reduced by 9d. per week, making 
a total of 39s. per year, so that this campaign 
against land will certainly not_ succeed in 
reducing the amounts which the working classes 
pay as rent, or of giving them better housing for 
the same expenditure. Attacks on property 
only succeed in driving capital from the country. 
In the last five years no less than £427,000,000 
has been invested abroad, and under these 
ciccumstances the masses may expect to have 
to pay more for their housing, rather than less. 

The clap-trap cry of the single-taxers, “ Tax 
landlords out of existence,” is listened to by 
many people who do not give the question 
much consideration; but when prejudice is 
combated by facts, and it is seen that the 
co-operative societies and the building and 
friendly societies have considerably more than 
£100,000,000 invested in land, then it will be 
realised that the “‘ great proprietor ” cry has 
been largely exaggerated, and that, as a matter 
of fact, the greater part of these investments 
are held by small men. A theory which was 
borne in prejudice, and which is based on 
fallacious assumptions, which is proved by 
experts to be quite impracticable as a system 
of modern taxation, should be earnestly con- 
sidered by all business men. Confiscation of 
land, by taxation or otherwise, once an admitted 
principle, would be extended to general business, 
and, besides landowners, business men would, 
in the words of a Member of Parliament closely 
associated with the Land Tax movement, 
be “driven into the ‘bankruptcy court by 
taxation.” 





WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Lonpon.—The Conciliation Board formed by 
the London Master Builders’ Association, the 
London Master Plasterers’ Association, and the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers 
(London District) being unable to agree respect- 
ing a complaint regarding the action of certain 
members of the operatives’ association in 
ceasing work on two jobs in London, in alleged 
breach of the working rules, application was 
made on August 15, on behalf of the employers, 
for the appointment of a Conciliator, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Conciliation Board, 
to decide the question. The workmen con- 
curred in this application. The Chief Industrial 
Commissioner of the Board of Trade having 
appointed Sir Ernest Hatch, Bart., to act in 
the desired capacity, Sir Ernest heard repre- 
sentatives of the parties on September 8, and 
issued his award on September 10, stating that 
in his opinion the action of the men in ceasing 
work without the matter in dispute having been 
referred to the Conciliation Board to be dealt 
with was a contravention of the conditions 
embodied in the agreement between the parties. 

LONDONDERRY.—The carpenters and masons 
are still out on strike, and so far there are no 
signs of a settlement. The men are demanding 
an increase of 8s. a week. 

Oxrorp.—The strike of builders’ labourers 
has ended. The employers offered an immediate 
increase in wages of $d. per hour (54d. to 6d.), 
which the men accepted. ; 

RoOTHERHAM.—The plasterers in this district 
are out on strike for 1d. per hour increase in 
wages. 

TurrRsK.—The bricklayers and labourers have 
struck for an advance. The bricklayers, who 
get 6d. an hour, are now asking for 7d., and 
the labourers for 44d. The masters have offered 
64d. an hour to bricklayers, and 44d. to 


labourers, but the men have refused these terms. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy cf the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘ proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board | of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council : 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 


ABERDEEN.—The New Cinematograph Company 
has acquired a site in Union-row for a new 
cinematograph theatre. 

Acrefair.—Company headquarters for Denbigh- 
shire Territorial Association. 

Amman Valley.—School for Carmarthen E.C. 

_ Atcham.—Plans by R.D.C. for cottage building 
in Cressage have been submitted to Lord Bar- 
nard for his consideration. 

Aylesbury.—Plans approved by U.D.C. :—New 
road, Croft Estate, for Aylesbury Brewery Com- 
pany; photo studio, Great Western-street, for 
Mr. V. Hubbard; additions to house, High- 
street, for Mr. V. Jarvis; iron building, etc., 
for Bifurcated Rivet Company; twelve cottages 
off Grecian-street for Mr. R. J. Jewell. 

Basford.—The B.G. have passed plans for three 
blocks of cottage homes to house sixty children, 
and a probationary home to accommodate twelve 
more. 

Basingstoke.—The T.C. have decided to erect 
twenty workmen’s houses, 

Belford.—Plans passed for additiong to cot- 
tages and new cottage at Adderstone for Mr. G. 
Reavell. . 

berwick.—Picture-house from plans prepared 
by Mr. q Lawson, architect, HEmerson- 
chambers, Newcastle. The contract has been let 
to Messrs. J. G. Green & Sons, of Warkworth. 

Billericay.—The B.G. have instructed Mr. 
Hugo R. Bird, architect. to prepare plans for 
alterations at the Workhouse including new 
dining-hall, 

Billington. — Alterations at Water-street 
Council School. 

Blackpool.—The T.C. have approved a scheme 
for the construction of a subway, 36 ft. wide, 
under the railway to connect the eastern part 
of the town with the North Shore, 

Bletchley.—Two houses in George-street for 
Mr. Claridge. 

_Bolton,—Plans approved:—Bolton Co-opera- 
tive Society, for a new building Tine and dairy 
in Kay-street; Mr, Bramhall, for twenty houses 
in Lingholme-avenue; Messrs. T, & W. Ward, 
for new spinning-room in ‘lurton-street; and 
en * E, Smith, for picture theatre in Fletcher- 
street. 

Bridlington.—The B.G. have appointed a com- 
mittee to consider whether they shall patch_up 
the Workhouse or build a new institution. Ex- 
tensive alterations at the Spa by the New Spa 
Company. : 

Brighton.—Alterations at Royal 
(£1,000). , 

Bristol.—_The Docks Committee _are consider- 
ing the question of applying for Parliamentary 
powers to raise funds to erect additional cold 
storage accommodation. It has been decided to 
obtain powers to provide additional accommoda- 
tion at the Royal Edward Dock, at an estimated 
cost of £45,000. ; ; 

Bury St. Edmunds.—Repair and renovation 
of College-street Almshouses for the Feoffment 
Trustees. 

Buxton.—Improvements at the baths for the 
U.D.C.. (£4,600). 

Chathum.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Stables at 
Luton-road for the Chatham and District Co- 
operative Society, Ltd.; bungalow at Lordswood- 
lane for Mr. A. Bradley; two houses, Elm- 
avenue. for Mr. E. J, Knowler; eight houses, 
Ewart-road, for Mr. H. A. Phillips. 

Chirbury.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry 
into the application of the R.D.C. to borrow 
£1,500 for a water supply to Brockton and 
Worthen, ; ; 

Coatbridge.—Three shops, with dwelling-houses 
above. in English-square, for Mr. W. Martin. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, are 
raising £4,000 for the erection of a new insti- 
tute. A site has been bought. , - 

Croydon.—New cinema at junction of Surrey- 
oksam aaa Scarbrook-hill for Orpheum, Ltd 

Darlington.—The R.D.C. has passed plans for 
a farmhouse and buildings at hessoe, a 
slaughter-house and stables at Hurworth-place. 
for Mr. H. J. Park; and four houses at Red Hall 
farm for Mr. T.Dougill. : 

Deal.—An inquiry is to be held respecting the 
avplication of the T.C. for a further loan of 
£1.540 for improving the sea front. ’ 

Dorchester.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned, the 
T.C, borrowing £400 for the construction of an 
underground convenience. . 

Drogheda.—The R.D.C. have received an order 
ronfirming an improvement scheme whereby it 
is proposed that land shall be taken comnul- 
sorily. and house accommodation provided. 
Fifty-two cottages are projected. ; . 

Dunfermline—The T.C. have discussed the 
exverimental cottage building scheme of Sir 
W. Robertson. the plans of which do not comply 
with the regulations of the Dean of Guild Court. 


Pavilion 














a See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal 


towns of England and Wales. 


It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made 


to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur :— 






















: Car- 
| Brick- Plas- 
aoa Masons. penters 
| layers. : *| terers. 
| y Joiners. 
d. d, d. ad. 

Newcastle ............ 10 10 10 10 
Sunderland ......... 94 10 94 94 
Darlington _......... 9 93 9 94 
Stockton-on-Tees... 9 10 94 10 
Bradford _........000 94 9% 9 9 
WEMEEEEC) sss sivsswessass 9 9 82 8} 
ee ee 92 9} 94 94 
eee 10 10 94 93 
Lo! eee 94 9} 93 94 
A. os cna ecscasccssacss 9 94 8} 94 
BRONTE sescccscoden ses 113 11 114 11} 
PMERGON . 5050050056055. 8-9 8 8 — 
Portsmouth ......... 9 9 9 9 
Southamptor ...... 8} 9 9 8 
Maidstone ...... Lanope 84 84 8} — 
EE ahicsccninice 9} 94 9} 9} 
Plymouth ............ 84 84 84 84 
BURN cS svotsspannies 74 74 8 8 
Cheltenham ......... 8} 84 84 8} 
ae 8 8 74 74 
Gloucester ............ 72 8} 8+ 72 
Hereford............... 74 8 7 8 
BEND oo cesisccesteses 7 7 7 7 
Blackburn ............ 10 10 93 9 
ee RR re 10 104 10 10} 
Liverpool ............ 104 10} 10} 10 
Manchester ......... 10 103 10 10} 
SOMA csssescssivovek 10 104 10 9} 
eee 9} 10 92 9 
Birminghan ......... 10 10 19 1u} 
a 9 9 9 9 
Leicester ............ 94 94 94 104 
Nottingham ......... 10 94 94 10 
Norwich .............0 8 8 8 8 
Cambridge _......... 9 8} 8} 9 
| ee 8} 8 8 8} 
Southend ............ 9 9 9 9 f 
St. Albans .. 8} 8} 10 
Grays ..... ae 10 10 — 
Cardiff ..... 9} 9} o 9} 
Swansea .. 9 8} 9 9 
Newport... 9 9 9 9 
Chatham...... ae 8 9 8h 9 
Kirkenhead ......... 10} 10} 104 10 | 














| » Brick- | Plas- 
Masons > , 
Slaters. pion ~ |Painters. La- lay 6 = ~ ~ 
bourers. bourers. | bourers. 
| 
d. d d a: | was d. 
94 10 9 62 CO 63 6} 
94 9 9 64 64 63 
94 83 74 63 64 64 
94 9 8% 7 7 74 
94 94 84 Z cs 7 
9 94 8 ‘4 7 a 
94 9} 63 63 63 
9 8} 74 63 64 64 
oT, 1 f upwards } % % % 
= 8 74 63 63 63 
—- 9 8 64 64 64 
— 83 74 53 53 53 
— 94 9 63 63 64 
= 84 74 53 53 53 
74 74 7 5-54 5-54 5-54 
= 83 7 5} 53 53 
ee es ee 
4 
74 7 64 5 5 5 
7 L 63 4% 43 4} 
93 9} 9} 6} 7 7 
10 R y — — a 
1” 0 94 6-6} 6-6} 6} 
9 10 yt 6 6 7t 
8} 10 9} 6 7 74 
8 9 8k 5A 6 6 
9 1¢} 9 | 7 
9 9 8 6 6 6% 
9 93 8 7h 7 73 
9 94 9 7 7 74 
8 8 6} 5 5 5 
8 9 7 54 55 5} 
8 & 7 6 6 6 
cae } 9 7 6 6 6 
84 84 7 6 54 6 
_ == 8 if cb 7 
93 9} 8h 64 64 64 
8} 8} 8s 6 6 6 
83 83 8} 6 i 26 6 
$i 7 54 5} 54 
10 94 93 64 64 6} 











The mason’s rate given is for bankers; fixers usually 3d. per hour extra. 


Sir William was asked to confer with a com- 
mittee on the matter. 

Easington.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned a loan 
to the R.D.C. for building and equipping an 
infectious diseases hospital at ‘Thorpe. 

Ebbw Vale.—The E.C. have purchased a site 
for a new school. 

Edinburgh.—The Dean of Guild Court have 
approved of plans by Messrs. Brand & Lithgow, 
architects, Glasgow, for a new picture-hall at 
249, Gorgie-road, estimated to cost between £3,000 
and £4,000. Other warrants granted were :— 
Mr. Bruce Lindsay, addition to motor garage, 
10, Gordon-terrace; Mr. Thomas Potter, potato 
stere, Gorgie Goods Station: City, reconstruc- 
tion of washhouses, South Grey’s Close, and 
extension of washhouses, Greenside-row, 

Epsom.—The R D.C. have decided to purchase 
2° acres of land in Tadworth for the erection 
of cottages, plans of which are to be subject 
to the approval of the vendor’s architect. 

Esher.—Plans passed by U D.C.:—New bank 
for Messrs. Barclay & Co.; a cottage and 
garage at Claremont-lane; extensions at The 
Gables, New-road. 

Farnborough.—Plans passed for additions to 


the following properties:—Thanet Cottage, 
Somerset-road, for Mr. Thompson; Cross- 
street Cottage, Cross-street, for Mr. J. F. John- 


son; and the Children’s Home, Alexandra-road. 
Foleshill.—Plans_ passed by R.D.C. :—Eight 
houses for Mr, J. Wilson, Wood-street, Bedworth ; 
one house for Mr. C. Daffern, Coalpit-fields, Bed- 
worth; extension to factory, for r, GH. 
Pickering, Leicester-road, Bedworth; bottling 
stores for Messrs. S. Brown & Co., Shilton ; 
alterations and additions to property for Mr. 
West, Hall-green, Foleshill. 
Frinton.—Plans passed. by the U.D.C.:— 
Garage in Old-road for Dr. Godfrey; house in 
Pole Barn-lane for Mr. W. Ovenden; house in 
The Crescent for Mr. . Parsons; and two 
semi-detached cottages in Old-road for Mr. C, je 
Jones. Messrs. Oliver & Parker also propose 
erecting warehouses and stables in Old-way. , 
Glasgow.—Plans passed by Dean of Guild 
Court :—The Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Com- 
pany, Ltd., 136, West rge-street, Glasgow, 
to erect buildings in Garngadhill; Messrs. Alex. 
Stephen & Sons, Ltd., shipbuilders and 
engineers, Linthouse, to erect a building at 
Govan-road, Linthonse; the North British Rail- 
way Company. Glasgow, to erect goods offices 
on @ portion of their property situated in Dum- 
harton-road, Whiteinch; the Corporation _ of 
Glasgow to erect a bowl]-house on ground bounded 
by Baird-street and North Oswald-street, and 
to erect a bowl-house on ground bounded by 
Polmadie-road and Richmond Park; Mr. Matthew 
Dickie, builder, Glasgow, tc erect twenty self- 
contained houses and four-room’ and kitchen 
houses in King’s Park-avenue. The T.C. have 
a-cided to proceed with the extension of the 
Municipa] buildings. , 


Guisborough.—The R.D.C. have passed plans 
or mission-hall at Dunsdale for the Rev. E. J. 
Collins. 

_ Harrogate.—The Borough Surveyor has been 
instructed to prepare plans and an estimate for 


a new bandstand in the Crescent Gardens, 
adjoining the pump-room. 
Hartismere.—The R.D.C, have _ instructed 


Messrs. Winkworth, architects. of Ipswich, to 
prepare sketch plans for five pairs of cottages 
for submission to the L.G.B. 

High Wycombe.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :— 
House, The Lee, Messrs. Kemp & How; four 
cottages, Chalfont St. Peter, Mr. J. R. Betts; 
cottage, Chalfont St. Peter, Mr. D. Ryder; 
house, Chalfont Common, Mr. D. Ryder; sub- 
station, Amersham, Mr. H. Kennard; cottage, 
South Heath, Mr. S. Webber; shop, Tyler’s 
Green Common, Penn, Mr. Perfect; addi- 
tions to house, Amersham, Mr, J, A. Williams; 
house, Amersham, Mr. A. Heron; pair of cot- 
tages, Great Missenden, Mr. T. Thurlow; house, 
Chesham Bois, Kennard; workshops, etc.. 
Chalfont, National Society for Epileptics; pair 
of cottages, Holmer Green, Mr. Copeland ; 
house, Chalfont St. Peter, Mr. H. Brown; cot- 
tage, Holmer Green, Mr. Darlington; two 
cottages, Chartridge, Mr. F. P, Hayes. 

_ Ilford.—The Surveyor of the U.D.C, has been 
instructed to prepare plans for new baths, and 
to make provision in the plans for two rooms 
(one a dressing-room) for electric bath purposes. 

Lepton.—The U.D.C. have accepted a tender 
of £2,110 for twelve workmen’s houses, in three 
blocks of four each. Messrs. J. B. Abbey & Son 
are the architects. 

Leyton,—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry into 
the application of the U.D.C. for sanction to 
borrow £2,505 for works of sewage disposal, and 
other sums, amounting to £5,600, for purposes 
of their electricity undertaking 
_Liskeard.—The R.D.C. have decided to erect 
six workmen’s cottages. 

Lossiemouth.—Plans for a new Masonic hall 
have been approved. 

Loughborough.—The L.G.B. have held an in- 
auiry into an application by the T.C. to borrow 
£5,325 for the widening and improvement of New- 
street, and the construction of a new street from 
Church-gate to Rectory-place and the widening 
of Rectory-place. 

Margate.—It is proposed to construct a new 
promenade and sea wall at Westbrook, at a cost 
of £12,000. The T.C. have accepted a tender, 
amounting to nearly £5,000, for the erection of a 
new bathing pavilion. shelters. etc., on _ the 
western side of the town, where a recent sale of 
building plots on surplus land belonging to the 
Corporation realised exceptionally big prices. __ 

Meriden.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Addi- 
tions to Bickenhill National Schools for the 
trustees: six semi-detached villas at Burton Green 
for the Tile Hill Land Development Company; 
additions to Birch Tree Cottage. Coundon,. for 
Mr. W. I. Iliffe; additions to the Elms, 
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Hampton, for Mr. A. H. Hainin- ne 
and cculleries to four cottages Aili, Dantties 
*ee, aceraees ee Allesley, for the 
llnrow.—Plans passed :—Office fo ss 
& W. Greenhalgh at Newhey qvchonss ae 
s "e a ations { f 
Dire, at. iInrow. alterations for Milnrow Em. 
_ New Brighton.—The sch> to sal 
improvements on the site. adsl at gC laborate 
Promenade, New Brighton, has been ap . ae 
the Sub-Committee appointed to om by 
matter. The improvements, which wil” the 
about £50,000, will comprise a heedsous i 
with shops and a billiard saloon aad oe 
ene — — upwards of “00 
8, .well as a palm- - 
baths. Satisfactory terms "Sit Mpeg purkiah 
between the Works Sub-Committee ro 
en arene, who are the pioneers of the 
_ Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Considerab] , 
is taking place on the Darras Hall. ee 
is expected to be quickened by the opening of the 
or Railway extension at the end of the 

Newhall.—Alterations to buildines ; . 
street for Mr, F. G. Sis in High. 
‘ een eee R.D.C. have passed plang 
Collier. oe at Spinney Hill for Mr. J 

rsett.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned th 
et ial a loan of £630 for lighting ne Wee: 

Peterborough.—Alterations at the 7 

Pontypool.—An important Pathe sath cl poo 
Sac vga Food 7 at aver neet, under the 

a a mpany, Ltd., Which wi 
— @ capital of £12,000. — 
oole.—The T.C. wish to borrow £622 
making-up of (Lilliput-road, The LGB hes 
sanctioned a loan o »650 f iti 
Branksome Heath School oe one 
Porthcawl.—The Governors of the Porthcawl 
t have decided to purchase and adapt the 
Dunraven Hotel to give additional accommoda- 
tion, at a cost of £8,000. 

Ramsbottom.—Alterations to ‘“‘ Flying Dutch- 
men ’”’ premises for Mr. H. L. Sladin. 

Rhyl.—The  L.G.B. have given the Rhyl 
Council permission to_borrow nearly £6,000 for 
improving the East Promenade works. This 
work will connect the two promenades. 

Rochester.—Plans passed for a houce in Cecil- 
road, St. Margaret, for Mr. G Herbert; and for 
a motor-shed, London-road, Strood Intra, for 
Messrs. Bourne & Ballard. 

Rothesay.—The 7T.C. are considering a 
£20,000 scheme for the extension of the gas- 
works, and also a sewerage scheme. 

Rushden.—The Surveyor of the U.D.C, has 
been instructed to prepare specifications for cot- 
tages on the Rectory Estate 

sg ae and houses in High-sreet for 

Yr. oader. 

St. Austell_—Mr. B. C, Andrew, architect, has 
prepared plans of proposed Workhouse Infirmary 
alterations for the B.G. for submission to the 
L.G.B. The R.D.C. have passed plans for the 
erection of thirty-three new houses in the dis- 
trict, including twelve bungalows and fourteen 
houses at Par for Mr. John Alderman. 

St. Ives.—Messrs, Saint & Sons, Ltd., con- 
template building seventeen or more houses at 
the back of the Oxford-road. y ; 

Salford.—_The L G.B. have decided to sanction 
a loan to the T.C. for the acquisition of land 
at Rose Hill, Marple, as a site for a sana- 
torium for the treatment of cases of tuberculosis. 

Sardlow.—Provision of accommodation for 
nurses at the Workhouse for the B.G 
Scarborough.—Bathing shelter and terrace by 


TC E x 
ham Harbour.—Plans passed by U.DC :— 

Mr. G. E. Wight for ten cottages; Mr. T. Curry 
for six cottages. 

Sedgefield.—Alterations to the Workhouse 
Infirmary (£1,143) 

Shaftesbury.—-Picture palace for Mr. Walford. 

Sheffield.—Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton, & Teather 
have prepared plans for the extension of the 
University. which will go before the Council. 
The City Engineer has prepared a scheme in con- 
nection with the new street work and markets 
improvements. The estimated cost is £10,439. 
The Markets Committee have approved @ echeme 
for abattoirs, dead meat market, and_ other 
accommodation, submitted by the City Architer. 
and have instructed him to proceed further ©! 
the preparation of the plans, and a detai 
estimate of the cost. The L.G.B. have held - 
inquiry into the application of the City Counci 
to borrow £42,798 for the extension of the Town 


a 
Slouch.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Four 1 
tages in Church-street and Rose Cottage-road. 
Chalvey. for Mr. Albert Cornish, and two houses 
in the Dolphin-road for Mr, H. Street. sale 
Stafford.—Plans have been passed for a pic oon 
theatre in Budge-street, prepared by Hessrt 
Campbell & Fairhurst, architects, Liverpool ; - 
for the conversion of buildings into —— E 
a Hollies, Newport-road, for Mr. 4. 
ompson. : 
Stockport.—The B.G. , have instructed, pal 
Peirce, the architect, the prepare @ repor’ 
sketch plans for providing additional Bs 
modation for thirty-six beds at the Nurses preg “ 
and also for the erection of a sanatorium 10F 
accommodation of eighty “oa in 
Sutton-in-Ashfield.—_The_ U.D.C, , nave 
atructed Messrs. Wilcox & Raikes, civil one ot 
Birmingham, to prepare plans and estima hen 
altering and increasing the existing sem tion 
works to meet the requirements of a popu 
ie cn L.G.B. have sanctioned a be 
af £6,310 to the B.G. for building @ nU 
home. 
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, 5. Lawrence) 
aa ecutors of the late Mr, E. Le % 
(for the — Marlborough-road; Mr. W. J. 


jose boxes: oo at Cellular Clothing Factory, 
Ainsworth, a ers. Harris Sheldon, shop 
Rose-stree Bridge-street; Messrs. Bowly & Co., 
front, 45, Brewery; Messrs. 


se igh-street 
pile boa Notor shed, 69, Avenue-road. 
Ty¢eren bury isolation hospital for R.D.C. 
ee “Mr J. M. Glover. of Drury-lane 
on ecting w theatre. 
Theatre, 16 Drojecheng I erations to the Zealand 
fe matty, by which additions to the cot- 
Place = Chapel-street_are to be erected on the 
og the Zealand Place cottages, have been 
Duke of Portland has promised to 
ntribute £3,250 towards the extension of the 
contTall, which is estimated to cost £6,000. | 
*triverston.— Plans passed by R.D.C.:—A a 
tions to scarlet fever block at Caney Hospita ; 
vw house at Pennybridge, near Readhead; tarm- 
eh Lowick, Mr. W. Witham; alterations to 
farmhouse at Castle Farm, Sawray, for Mrs. 
Potter; alterations to cottage near wherte, — 
Briggs; ea = —_ premises at Hawks- 
y ive Society iv 
bet oe etensive additions to ‘ Poles for 
Mr. H. J. King. a smal’ (£800) 
Wellingborough.—_Underground urina 
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by U.D.C. 2 . h 
‘Whitefield.—The Housing Committee of the 
our tev approved of plans for fifty-eight 
houses, and have decided to apply to the L.G.B. 
for sanction for a loan of £14,618 to carry out 
the work. ; ( 
Thitehaven.—The Housing Committee of the 
Tg osc resolved that the Coach-road site be 
selected for a housing scheme, and that there be 
erected on the site thirty-four self-contained 
houses containing three bedrooms each, thirty- 
four tenements containing two bedrooms each, 
and twelve tenements containing one bedrogm 
ch, . . : 
“Wican.—'The L.G.B. have held an inquiry with 
regard to the application of the T.C. for sanc- 
tion to borrow £6,700 for their electricity under- 
taking £13,235 for sewerage and surface-water 
draining, and £3.200 for plant_at the gasworks. 

Willington.—Alterations at Oakenshaw Colliery 
for Mr. J. Taylor. 

Windsor.—Plans passed by. T.C. :—Mr,, Ten- 
nant, for alterations and additions to stabling in 
William-street; Messrs. Edgington Spink, for 
extensions and alterations at the Conservative 
(lub, Peascod-street; Countess of Arran, for 
additions at Queen Anne’s Mead; Trustees of the 
late W. S. Cantrell, = additions at No. 2, 
Albert-terrace, King’s-road. : 

Woking.—New premises for Christ Church 
Men’s Club. . 

Worthing.—The T.C. have decided to buy 
Burch House and its grounds, and to construct 
winter gardens and a boulevard, at a total cost 


HIGHBRIDGE NEW SCHOOL. 

Messrs. Sampson & Colthurst, A.R.I.B.A., 
are the architects for this new school just 
erected. The school has been so planned that 
in favourable weather all the doors can be 
opened and the classes carried on practically 
in the open air. Messrs. W. H. Pollard & 
Sons, of Bridgwater, were the contractors. 


NEW SCHOOLS AT PEASEDOWN. 

A large block of schools has just been erected 
at Peasedown St. John, Wilts, from the designs 
of Mr. W. F. Bird, M.S.A., architect. The 
schools stand on a site on the main road from 
Bath to Radstock, and will accommodate 650 
children. The contractors were Messrs. Coles 


Bros., and the clerk of the works was Mr. G. 
Parsons, 


SCHOOL ENLARGEMENT, BRADFORD. 

Extensive alterations have been made to St. 
Oswald’s Schools, at a cost of about £3,000. 
Messrs. Brayshaw & Dixon have been 
appointed architects, and work has already 
commenced. The additions to the schools 
include a central hall, four classrooms, two 
cloak-rooms, parish room, and kitchen, Various 
repairs are also to be executed to the old 
building, 

NEW SCHOOL, TRURO. 

Mr. Sampson Hill, of Redruth, was the archi- 

tect for the new Daniel-road School, which has 


recently been opened. This school has been 
erected in place of the St. Mary’s Wesleyan 
school, which was condemned. 


. ELEM} ‘TARY SCHOOL, PONTARDAWE. 
Mr. W. J. Nash, F.R.L.B.A.. was the archi- 


tect for this new school, which has been 
erected at a cost of £12,500. Accommodation 
's provided for 204 children, and _ includes, 
among other rooms, laboratory, lecture, 


at he manual instruction, and dining rooms. 
7 © contractors were Messrs. R. Wilkins & 
Sons, and the lighting is by Mr. J. S. Brown. 


ROSSENDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


on petarday the new Joint Secondary School 

a ee in Millerbarn-lane. 
oot. to serve t 

Eeetenetait e Boroughs of Bacup and 


officially or — at a cost of £27,000, was 


Mayor of Bacup 
ommittee. The 


by Colonel Craven Hoyle. 
and Chairman of the School 
school, a stone building, 
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will accommodate 606 scholars, was _ built 
from plans drawn by Mr. Henry Littler, the 
County Architect. It is magnificently equipped 
with the most modern installations of 
machinery and apparatus for tuition in the 
building trades, mechanical engineering, 
plumbing, painting, decorating, boot and shoe 
manufacture, cotton spinning and weaving, 
chemistry, etc. 
KENT COUNTY HALL. 

Mr. F. W. Ruck, the County Architect, has 
designed the new buildings which will in future 
house all departments of the Kent County 
Council. The Council chamber is 52 ft. long 
and 39 ft. wide, while spacious committee 
rooms are also provided. The general con- 
tractors for the work were Messrs. Wallis, and 
the heating apparatus is by Messrs. Dennis 
Paine. 

REDLAND RAILWAY BRIDGE. 

A new railway bridge has just been erected 
at Redland, on the Midland Railway. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. E. Finch 
& Co., Ltd., of Chepstow, who placed Mr. 
T. W. Ellis in charge as contractor. 


PROPOSED REPAIRS TO A KEIGHLEY BRIDGE. 

Much agitation has been aroused owing to 
the condition of Stock Bridge, Keighley. It 
is considered that in its present condition the 
bridge is dangerous, and the proposal is that 
the road on the higher side of the bridge 
should be diverted, the estimated cost being 
£10,000. The Keighley Corporation have sig- 
nified their willingness to contribute £2,000 
towards the cost, and with the assistance of 
the West Riding County Council it is hoped 
that the desired improvement to the bridge 
may be carried out. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The contract: for the heating, ventilation, 
and hot-water supply for this large new block 
of offices and business premises fronting on 
Kingsway, and now in course of erection by 
Messrs. King. & Arnell, Ltd., has been let to 
the Wembley Heating Company, Ltd. Mr. 
A. H. Barker is the consulting engineer. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Blanchard & 
Wheatley, architects, Hull, Boyle’s latest 
patent ‘‘air-pump” ventilator has been 
applied to the chapel, Wooton, Lincs, 

The British Ceresit Waterproofing Company, 
Ltd., of 100, Victoria-street, London, 5S.W., 
have received a highly satisfactory report 
from Messrs. J. Shaw & Co., builders and 
contractors, Kimberley, Notts, of the use by 
the latter of ‘‘Ceresit’’ for two very damp 
houses. 

We learn that the engineer for the new baths 
at South Norwood which are being erected fer 
the Croydon Corporation has specified Pudlo 
for making the cement used in the construction 
entirely waterproof. 
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OBITUARY. 


Sir Frederick Eaton. 

Sir Frederick Alexis Eaton, who died on 
September 11, at his residence, No. 12, Albert- 
place, Kensington, aged seventy-five years, was 
elected Secretary to the Royal Academy in 
1873, and was knighted in 1911. He was a 
son of Mr. R. Eaton, of Teignmouth, by his 
wife, a daughter of Mr. G. Short, of Bickham, 
co. Devon. Sir Frederick Eaton had _ his 
education in King’s College School. London. 
and St. Alban Hall, Oxford, whence he 
proceeded B.A. in 1860. Besides making 
numerous contributions to the Quarterly 
Review, Macmillan’s, Scribner's, the Nine- 
teenth Century, Fortnightly, and other re- 
views and magazines, Sir Frederick Eaton was 
the editor of Murray’s Handbooks for Egypt 
and South Italy, 1870-80, and his publications 
comprise “The Royal Academy and _ its 
Members, 1768-1830,” written jointly with Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson, R.A., and an ‘ English Trans- 
Intion of Thausing’s Life of Albert Diirer.” 
The interment took place in Putney Ceme- 
tery, Barnes Common, after a funeral service 
at the parish church, St. Mary Abbot’s, 
Kensington, on Tuesday last, at which were 
present, with other Academicians, Sir E. J. 
Poynter, P.R.A., Sir Aston Webb, Sir Ernest 
George, Mr. W. R. Colton, Mr. F. W. Pome- 
roy. and Mr. A. Drury, with Cant. Hugh 
Jackson representing Sir Thomas G. Jackson. 
Wreaths were sent by the Roval Academy and 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Mr. G. Tinworth. 

We regret to announce the death, suddenly, 
from heart disease, on September 10, of Mr. 
George Tinworth, whilst travelling in the 
train from his home, No. 8, Maze-road, Kew, 
to his studio in the Royal Doulton Potteries, 
Lambeth. Mr. Tinworth was born, 1843, in 
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Milk-street, Walworth. His father, a wheel- 
wright, contemned his artistic talents, and en- 
deavoured to thwart him; but his mother, a 
woman of lofty character, contrived to provide 
her son with tools and materials for carving 
and drawing. In 1861 he entered the late 
John Sparke’s School of Art, Lambeth, and in 
1864 the Royal Academy Schools, where he 
won the second silver medal in the Antique 
and first silver medal in the Life classes, 1867. 
He won also the bronze medal, Vienna, 1873; 
America, 1876; silver medal, Paris, 1878; with 
several other awards for exhibits in terra-cotta 
and stoneware. In 1878 he was elected Officer 
of the French Academy; he gained the Grand 
Prix, St. Louis Exhibition, 1904, and Gold 
Medal, New Zealand Exhibition. In 1867 Sir 
Henry Doulton gave him ample and congenial 
employment in his manufactory, where he con- 
tinued with the firm until his death. His early 
Calvinistic training impressed itself upon his 
work, which deals chiefly with Scriptural 
subjects and personalities. In 1875 Mr. Tin- 
worth contributed a set of panels in terna- 
cotta to the Royal Academy Exhibition that 
evoked Ruskin’s high praise. For G. KE. 
Street he modelled the series of twenty-eight 
panels in the Guards’ Chapel, Wellington 
Barracks, and the “Crucifixion” in the 
reredos, York Minster. He executed the 
statuary of the Henry Fawcett (Vauxhall 
Park), Spurgeon (Stockwell Orphanage), and 
Charles Bradlaugh (Northampton) memorials. 
He designed and modelled the 20-ft. panel, 
“* Christ before Herod,” now in the Alexandra 
alace; ‘‘ Preparing for the Crucifixion,” 
‘Paul Entering into Rome,” “ History of 
Joseph,’ ‘History of Moses,” “City of 
Refuge,”’ for Wyrardisbury Chapel; “ Song of 
Miriam,” ‘Finding of Moses,” and “ The 
Hebrews Making Bricks in Egypt,” all in 
terra-cotta, on a large scale; panels for Wells 
and Truro Cathedrals, and for Marlow (six, on 
a tomb, and ‘Christ’s\ Kingdom”), Shel- 
ton, Stoke-on-Trent, Sandringham, Lambeth 
(parish), Copenhagen (English), and many 
other churches; the Manchester Park group, 
four for St. Thomas’s Hospital, for the Edin. 
burgh Museum, and two for the Church of 
the Mediator, in New York, his most recent 
important work. In his ‘ Wheelwright’s 
Shop,”’ now in the Brighton Art Gallery, he 
revives memories of his early days in his 
father’s shop. In the winter, 1910-11, an ex- 
hibition of some of his later ** Sketches in 
erra-Cotta ”’ with other panels was held at 
the Southwark Central Library. We may add 
that Mr. Tinworth has published “From 
Sunset to Sunset,” 1907, and that painting 
and furniture-making were the pastime of his 
leisure hours. The funeral took place in Nor- 
wood Cemetery on Tuesday last. — 


Mr. F. Dashwood. 

Mr. Frederick Dashwood was for many 
years employed as a foreman for the late Mr. 
George Myers, builder and contractor. After- 
wards he entered into the employ of Mr. G. 
Vickery, architect, and supervised the erection 
of a number of large buildings in the City of 
London. In 1881 Mr. Dashwood and a few 
other clerks of works founded the Clerks of 
Works’ Association, encouraged to do so by 
the help of a number of the leading architects, 
among whom were Messrs. Arthur Blomfield, 
Arthur E. Street, T. Chatfeild Clarke, Somers 
Clarke, A. Dunn, Banister Fletcher, J. M. 
Anderson, T. G. Jackson, G. Gilbert Scott 
William Woodward, Ernest George, H. 
Lovegrove, etc. In 1883 Mr. Dashwood became 
General Secretary, and held that office until the 
present month, and in such a way as to secure 
the confidence of many architects and the esteem 
of his fellow members. For many yearg he has 
assisted the Carpenters’ Company at the 
annual examinations of students of their Trade 
Training Classes, a service which was highly 
appreciated. For some years past he had 
resided at Bournemouth, where he died cn 
September 10, aged seventy-two. 


Mr. J. C. Sharpe. 

Mr. John Charles Sharpe, formerly of 
Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe (now a branch of 
Messrs. Barclay & Co.), of Fleet-street, bankers, 
who died a few days ago, aged ninety-five 
years. was a generous contributor to the 
building and restoration of several churches, 
comprising the restoration in 1846 of Ely 
Cathedral and the Prior Craunden’s Chapel; 
the re-endowment and rebuilding of St. 
Mary’s, Soho; the building of St. Matthias. 
Richmond (Sir G. G. Scott, architect), and 
St. Mary Magdalene, Chiswick, 1857-8, for 
which he himself made the designs, after the 
Early English style. He contributed also to 
the restoration, as a missionary training col- 
lege, of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and to 
the foundation of St. Peter’s College. Radley: 
St. Columbus College, Dublin: and St. Paul’s 
College for the bishopric of Victoria, Hong- 
Kong. 
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A GROUP OF ALMSHOUSES. 

Tu1s perspective drawing is of a design sub- 
mitted in the recent Travelling Studentship 
Competition of the Society of Architects. 
They provide accommodation for eighteen old 
people, each having a large living-room, bed- 
room, and scullery-bathroom. A separate house 
is provided for the matron. At one corner is a 
chapel, and at the others are a laundry and two 
garden rooms. The walls to be of varicoloured 
bricks, roofs of pantiles, iron casements in 
wooden frames painted black, doors and down- 
pipes to be finished green. The design is by 
Mr. Harold F. Trew, of Gloucester. 


—_— 


PENSCOT, SHIPHAM, SOMERSET. 


Turs building, which was formerly an inn, is 
to be enlarged to serve as a Guest House in 
connection with the National Council of Adult 
School Unions, by the addition of a large dining- 
hall, dormitory and bedrooms, bathrooms and 
offices, to afford accommodation for thirty 
visitors. The new work is to be carried out in 
harmony with the old, with walls of local stone 
cream-washed, roof of pantiles, wood case- 
ments, and other joinery finished white. The 
architect for the work is Mr. Harold F. Trew, 
of County Chambers, Gloucester. 


— —_—_—~<>-e—____—_ 
BOOKS. 





Recent developments in Russia all point to 
the fact that a great industrial and economic 
movement is taking place there, and that the 
isolation which separated Russia from the rest 
of Europe is likely to pass away. 

Both the growth and the prosperity of the 
towns are a marked feature, and we have the 
curious fact brought home to us that from 
Vladivostock to St. Petersburg and Moscow to 
Astrakhan there is little or no marked difference 
in the type and design of modern architectural 
work. 

As the International Architectural Congress 
is to be held next summer at St. Petersburg, 
we think it may not be out of place to review 
a book in which we get some vivid pictures of 
life in the dominions of the Czar. 

My Russian Year. By Rotuay REYNOLDs. 
1913. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 
LiKE Ireland, but for very different reasons, 
Russia seems to inspire almost everyone who 
attempts to describe her with the spirit of the 
partisan. The Society of the Friends of Russian 
Freedom and the views of the English diplomatist 
who has spent years in close attendance on 
the Russian Court are as irreconcilable as Ulster 
aud Mr. Redmond, and in each case the truth 
would seem to lie with neither, but with a 


middle party, which, as a power, is almost non- 
existent. Mr. Rothay Reynolds aims at fair- 
ness, and, one may -almost venture to say, 
achieves it. ‘I once,” he says (p. 144), ‘‘ con- 
ceived the idea of writing a tale of the wife of a 
common Cossack, or policeman, sitting at 
home and wondering whether — her husband 
would come back alive; but I did not execute 
the plan, for it was well known by all who 
had never been in Russia that all Cossacks 
and Russian policemen were fiends incarnate, 
and to enlist sympathy for them and their 
wives would have been considered criminal.” 
But he does not withhold his admiration for the 
saintly Catharine Breshkovsky, the ‘‘ Grannie” 
of thousands who never saw her, whose crime 
and her husband’s was the education of the 
peasants on their estate, and whose punishment 
was penal servitude in Siberia, followed by 
perpetual exile in a wretched hut on the sum 
of 24s. a month allowed her by the Russian 
Government. Mr. Reynolds can even _ be 
judicial over the pogroms of Bielostok, and after 
narrating the heartrending stories told him by 
Jewish sufferers, men, women, and children, 
can realise that the massacres were not un- 
provoked. ‘“‘ Murdered policemen, like mur- 
dered Jews, leave wives and children to cry 
their eyes out. Three policemen were shot in 
Warsaw in one day at the time I was at 
Bielostok ; they were being daily sniped by 
Revolutionists.” In Livland he saw with his 
own eyes the burning of chateaux, the ill- 
treatment of their owners, and justly says 


that what he saw was another French Revolu- 
tion ; and his description of the huts in which 
the peasants liv. brings to mind the famous 
description quoted by Carlyle of the withered 
scarcely human figures of the tillers of the soil 
to be seen within an hour or two of the splendid 
Paris of Louis XV. Social life in town and 
country, food and fashion, are among the lighter 
subjects dealt with in brilliant chapters (marred 
here and ther2 by such a misprint as “ Madame 
de Sévignée ’’), but nothing in the book is more 
impressive than the chapters on the white and 
black clergy, the seculars and the religious of 
Russia. The very appeal which the saintliness 
of many monks makes in this land of ideals 
is rendered the more terrible by the contrasted 
dissoluteness of too many others, the exrlanation 
being that none have any duties beyond those 
connected with the chapel services. Where a 
vocation is lacking there is nothing to compel 
to poverty, chastity, and obedience, and much 
to tempt to the reverse; and others besides 
extreme Protestants would do well to realis: 
the debt which the Western world owes to St 
Benedict for insisting on work as a condition 
of monastic life. It is a fine sense of fitness 0: 
the part of Mr. Reynolds or his publisher that 
has led to the insertion of an eikon of the saintly 
Sergius opposite a page on which a fast young 
novice expounds his own philosophy of life. 
But a protest must be entered against the 
“famous story,” to be found on p. 43, of the 
Russian Ambassador, ‘“‘ who had heard that 
(Continued on page 308.) 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 


advertise 
Certain conditions 


din this number: Competitions, iv; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xviii. ; 
beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


Auction Sales, xxiv. 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


¢.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
' endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for er;ors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


ovVEMBER 1.—Sofia.—Desicns FOR A Roya. 
onan anp Law Covurts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of, the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. See page 173, 
August 9, oe pose 350, September 27, 1912; also 

ige 708, June 20. 

PNOVEMBER 29. — Folkestone.—BanpD PaviLion. 
_The Folkestone Corporation invite designs for 
a band pavilion to be erected on the face of the 
West Cliff. advertisement in issue for 
August 15, and ‘‘ Competition News,” August 22. 

Janvary 2, 1914. — Manchester.--New BuILp- 
INGS AND ALTERATIONS.—The Board of Directors 
of the Manchester Royal Exchange, Ltd., invite 
architects to submit designs for additional new 
buildings and alterations on .the existing 
Exchange buildings. See advertisement in issue 
for September 5. : 

January 2, 1914. — Ottawa. — DEPARTMENTAL 
isp Courts Buitpincs. — The Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, invite architects to 
submit sketch designs in a preliminary competi- 
tio for above buildings. Six will be ‘chosen 
from these for final competition. The five un- 
successful competitors will receive $3,000. The 
winner will be entrusted with the work. § 
particulars in this issue, page 293, and advertise- 
ment in issue of September 12. 

No Date. — Birmingham. — CHurcH. — New 
Church of St. Germain, Edgbaston. Designs 
invited from Birmingham architects. Mr. 

E. Bateman, F.R.I.B.A., assessor, 
18, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. Deposit,. £2. 

No Date.—Blackburn.—New FIRE-STATION.— 
The Blackburn Corporation are to invite designs 
for a proposed new fire-station and firemen’s 
dwellings. Competition limited to architects 
having an office within the borough. Premiums, 
£100, £50, and £25. Assessor is Mr F. G. Briggs, 
FRIB.A. Apply Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Blackburn. 

No Date.—Bradford.—LayInc-ouT oF AN 
Estate, etc.—The Council of the City of Brad- 
ford invite designg for the laying-out of an 
estate, and for the erection of workmen’s dwell- 
ings. See advertisement in issue of July 25 for 
further particulars. 

No Date.—Coventry.—The E.C.. invite com- 
ttitive sketch plans for the enlargement of 
ittle Heath Council School. The competition is 
strictly limited to architects practising in the 
city of Coventry. Particulars of the competition 
may be obtained at the Education Office 44 
Bavlev-lane, Coventry. oe 

No Dare. — London. — Sop Front. — Messrs 
artins Ltd.. invite designs for a shop front in 
Piccadilly. Premium £50, See advertisement 
on page 262 in issue for September 5 

No Date.— Whitehall, §.W.— New Orrices 
POR BoaRD or TRapE.—The Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings invite pre- 
liminary eketch designs for new offices for the 

td of Trade, etc., in Whitehall-gardens. See 
advertisement in issue for September 5, also 

Competition News,” page 241 - 

No Date.—Wrexham.—CoNnvALESCENT Home.— 
The Trustees of the Homes Trusts of the Will of 
onkoee Jones, Grove Lodge, Wrexham, invite 
Sinan Weekes atin of ten 
Hes, ete for Sar neha ea compefiine 
“. yen mens Wrexham, for which a premium 
t warded. Full particulars on application 


bel Woe eeenall Bury, Secretary, 9, Temple- 


Contracts. 
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EPTZ 
Ge pa 7 Govan. — AvpITIONs. — The 
ders‘ ion Parish Council ‘invite ten- 


or the several works of Proposed addition 


to nursery block at Poorhouse, Merryflatts, 
Govan. Schedule of quantities, etc., of Messrs. 
Charles Marshall & Son, F.F.S., 68, Bath-street, 
Glasgow. ; 

SEPTEMBER 22.—Norley.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
The Ancient Order of Foresters invite tenders for 
the erection and_completion of alterations and 
additions to the Foresters’ Hall, Norley. Plans, 
etc., at the Architect’s Office, School-lane, Sandi- 
way. 

SEPTEMBER 23.—Deadwaters.— RECONSTRUCTIONS 
AND ADDITIONS.—Various works required in the 
re-erection of, and additions to, works at Dead- 
waters. Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects and 
surveyors, Huddersfield and Milnsbridge. 

SEPTEMBER 23..— Glasgow. — AppITIons.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for the several works 
required in connection with the proposed addi- 
tion to Bain-square washhouse. Specifications, 
- - the Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane- 
street. 

SEPTEMBER 23.—Morley.—WaTERWORKS BUILD- 
INGS.—The Corporation invite tenders for the 
erection at Withens Clough Reservoir, Cragg 
Vale, near Mytholmroyd, of buildings for the 
mechanical filtration plant, etc., and alterations. 
5 an Clerk, Town Hall, Morley. Deposit, 

Ss. 

SEPTEMBER 23.—Southampton.—ConveENIENCE, 
—The Southampton Corporation invite tenders 
for the construction of a public convenience at 
Bitterne Park. Specification, etc., at the 
Borough Engineer’s Office. Deposit, £3 3s. 

SEPTEMBER 24, — Beeston. — Bripce. — The 
Cheshire C.C. invite tenders for widening 
Beeston. County Beye in stone, Specifications, 
etc., of Mr. Harry F. Bull, County Bridgemaster, 
The Castle, Chester. 

SEPTEMBER 24,—Bellie.—ALTERATIONS.—Various 
trades for additions to, and alterations on, farm 
dwelling-house at Longhow, Bellie. Specifica- 
tions, etc., at the Estates Office, Fochabers. 

SEPTEMBER 24.—Liverpool.—ScHoo. ADDITIONS, 
ETC.—The West Derby Guardians invite tenders 
for proposed alterations and additions to school 
buildings, cottage homes, Longmoor-lane, 
Fazakerley, Liverpool. Drawings at_the office 
of the architect, Mr. C. H. Lancaster, Brougham- 
eg West Derby-road, Liverpool. Deposit, 

s. 

SEPTEMBER 24,— m.—DISINFECTING STATION, 
Etc.—The U.D.C. of Lymm invite tenders for the 
erection of a steam disinfecting station and_wash- 
house at the Isolation Hospital, Massey Brook, 
Lymm. Particulars of Mr D. Mort, the Sur- 
veyor to the Council, 

SEPTEMBER 25.—Sheffield.—BatuHs.—The Shef- 
field Health Committee invite tenders for works 
of all trades required in connection with the fol- 
lowing, viz.:—(1) Glossop-road Baths, altera- 
tions and additions. (2) Attercliffe Baths, ditto. 
Drawings, etc., on application to the City Archi- 
tect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SEPTEMBER 26.— Port Talbot. — Execrric 
THEATRE.—New electric theatre at Forge-road, 
Port Talbot, for Messrs, Griffiths & Brokensha, 
Port Talbot. Specifications. etc.. of Mr. D. J. 
Jones, M.S.A.. architect and surveyor, Talbot- 
road, Port Talbot 

SEPTEMBER 27.—Amble.—AppITI0ons.—Additions 
to the West. End Club, Amble. Specifications, 
etc., on application at the club premises. Mr. 
George Reavell, jun., A.R.I.B.A., Alnwick. 

SEPTEMBER 27.—Hendre.—Hatui.—Erection of 
assembly hall and class-rooms for the Hendre 

.M. Church. Specification, etc., to seen with 
the architect, Mr. R. 8. Griffiths, M.S.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, Tonypandy, or with the 
secretary, Mr. W. Edwards, Hendre Stores, 
Pantyffynon. 

SEPTEMBER 27.—Tuckingmill.—AppITIONs, ETC. 
--The Cornwall C.C, invite tenders for sundry 
additions, alterations, and repairs, painting, etc., 
at No.-1, Penlu-terrace, Tuckingmill. Specifica- 
tions, etc., of the Clerk, County Council Offices, 

min. 

SEPTEMBER 29. — Farnborough. — Buitpinc.— 
The Secretary of State for War invites tenders 
for the following work :—The erection of build- 
ing, containing water-closets and scullery, etc., 
for women, at the Royal. Aircraft Factory, South 
Farnborough, in the Aldershot Command. Speci- 
fication, etc., at the office of the Director of 
Barrack Construction, 80, Pall Mall, S.W., or at 
the Barrack: Construction Office, yal Army 
Aiveentt Factory, South Farnborough. Deposit, 

Ss. 


SeptemMBerR 30. — Kimpton. — ScHooL -ALTERA- 
TIons.—Alterations 2nd .additions to schools, 
Specification on application to the Rev. J, W. 

rady Moore, the Rectory, Kimpton;.or of the 
architect. Mr. B. D. Cantcellor, 12, Jewry-street, 
Winchester, : 


SEPTEMBER 30.—Wantage.—WoRKMEN’s DwELL- 
InGs.—The “Wantage R.D.C. invite tenders for 
the construction of four workmen's dwellings, 
together with the extension of a pipe ecwer, the 
construction of house and surface water drains, 
sinking a_well,--and- erection of wrought-iron 
fencing and-gates.- Specificaiidns at the Council 
Offices, Wantage, Berks, or from Mr.-John Wm. 
Harris, oe and surveyor, East Challow, 
Wantage. posit, -£2 2s. 

OcToBER: -1.—Carisbrooke.—Demo .ition.—The 
Isle of Wight: R.D:C. invite tenders for demolish- 
ing the house known as-‘‘ The Hollow,” Caris- 
brooke, and for levelling the site Mr. H. 
Eldridge Stratton, Rural District Council Offices, 
Newport, I.W. 

OctoseR 1.—Sheffield.—Corraces.—The Water 
Committee invite tenders for works of all trades 
required in the erection of the following :—(1) 
Attendant’s cottage, Redmires. (2) Attendant’s 
cottage, Low Bradfield. Drawings, etc., on 
application to the City Architect, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. ‘ 

OctoBeR 2.—Hampton.—Keapinec Room, ere.— 
‘Yhe Hampton U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
erection of a reading room on land adjoining the 
fire station, Hampton-hill, and for painting and 
enlarging the fire station. Specification at the 
office of the Surveyor to the Council, Hampton, 
Middlesex. Deposit, £1 1s. 

_OctoBeR 6.—Eastry.—Cottace Homes.—Erec- 
tion of peeqenas cottage homes at Eastry, near 
Sandwich, for Eastry 3 Specification at 
the offices of Messrs. Jennings & Gray, archi- 


tects, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 
Deposit, £5 5s. 
OctoBER. 6. — London. — ConvEniences.—The 


Stepney B.C. invite two separate tenders for the 
construction of (a) two underground conveniences 
in Stepney, Green, and (b) an_underground con- 
venience in Commercial-road East, Stepney. 
Specifications, etc., of the Borough Engineer, Mr. 
M. W. Jameson, A.M.Inst.C.E., at_the Offices, 
* Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E. Deposit, 


* OcToBER 6.— Sandwich.—Cortace Homes.— 
The Guardians of Eastry Union invite tenders 
for the erection of Cottage Homes. 

* OctosER 10.—Bulford Camp.—Post-oFFIcE.— 
The Commissioner of H.M. Works invites tenders 
for erection of a new post-office. 

No. Darte.—Bristol.—Business. PREMISES.— 
Erection of premises in Castle Green, Bristol. 
Specifications, etc., of Messrs. T. Scammell & 
Son, architects, John-street, Bristol. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


SEPTEMBER 22.—Englefield Green.—HeraTING.— 
The managers of the Englefield Green Schools 
invite tenders for i? heating by hot water 
of the infant school. Specification at the schools. 
Mr. William Menzies, architect, Englefield Green, 
Surrey. 

SEPTEMBER 22. — Tavistock. — HeEatinG. — For 
heating St. Paul’s Church, Tavistock, by an 
effective hot water system. The church may be 
seen and particulars obtained of the Vicar. 

SEPTEMBER 23. —- Rhondda. - — Pipes. — The 
Rhondda U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of lead and compo pipe, etc.. for the half-year 
ending March 31, 1914. Mr. Octavius Thomas, 
engineer and manager, Gas and Water Offices, 
Pentre, Rhondda. 

SepremBeR 24.—Balrothery.—Pumps, etc.—The 
Balrothery R.D.C. invite tenders for erecting new 
cast-iron pump in existing well at Ballyboghill 
and for sinking wells and lining them_ at 
Barnageeragh and Lusk, and setting cast-iron 
. Specification of the Council’s Archi- 
tect, Mr..A. Scott, C.E, 49, Upper O’Connell- 
street, Dublin. 

September 24.—Lluest Wen.—Piprs, etc.—The 
Pontypridd and Rhondda Joint Water Board 
invite tenders for the supply of materials for the 
above works, including lap-welded steel flanged 
pipes and specials, valves, strainers, charging 
pump and gearing, air vessels, etc. Specifica- 
tions of the Board’s Engineer, Mr. Ernest W 
Terrey, Gelliwastad-road. Pontypridd 

SepreMBER 24.—Rochdale.—Pires.—The Roch- 
dale Corporation invite tenders for about 24 yds. 
of 12-in. diameter, 120 yds. of 18-in _ diameter, 
and 400 yds. of 2l-in. diameter cast-iron pipes 
and specials. Specification, etc., of Mr. 8. 
Platt, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Rochdale. Deposit, £1. 

SepreMBeR 25.—Chichester.—Cast-tron Pipes. 
—The Corporation invite tenders for the supply 
of 2,100 yds. of 4-in. cast-iron pipes and 600 yds, 
3-in. cast-iron pipes. Specification, etc., of the 
City Engineer and Surveyor, Mr, Frank J, 

bley, A.M. Inst.C.E., Council House, 
Chichester. ' 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this ‘issue. ] 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


SEPTEMBER 26. — Stockport. — SHELTER. — The 
Corporation of Stockport invite tenders for the 
labour and materials required in the erection of 
wu shelter in St. Peter's-square. Specification, 
etc., of Mr. John Atkinson, A.M.1nst.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport, 

OcroserR 1. — Cranbrook. — Licutine, — The 
Guardians of the Cranbrook Union invite tenders 
for the supply and fixing of an installation of a 
petrol air gas system for lighting the workhouse 
at Cranbrook, Kent. Specification, etc., of Mr. 
Eric Clarke, Clerk, Cranbrook, Kent. 

OctoBeR 6.—Sheffield.—STEELWoRK, ETC.—The 
Sheffield United Gas Light Company invite 
tenders for the supply of steel and ironwork in 
connection with the extension of their Grimes- 
thorpe works. Specifications, etc., of the 
Engineer, Mr, J Morrison, M.Inst.C.E., at 
anys offices, Commercial-street, Shef- 
field, 

Ocropek 6.—Shrewsbury.—Raitway Works.— 
The London and North-Western and Great 
Western Joint Railway Company invite tenders 
for the widening of the Shrewsbury and Hereford 
Railway near Shrewsbury. Specification, etc., 
of the Engineer of the Great Western Railway, 
Shrewsbury. 

OctToBER 3.—Fowey.—LanpinG Sip, etc.—Con- 
struction of a landing slip and_breakwater wall 
at Whitehouse Landing Place, Fowey, Cornwall. 
Plans, etc., of the engineer, Mr. . Bulteel, 
31, Whimple-street, Plymouth, or at the Harbour 
Office, Fowey. 

OcToBeR 13.—Westbury-on-Severn.—HEATINnG, 
—The Westbury-on-Severn B.G. invite tenders 
for heating the workhouse, supplying and fixing 
a Lancashire boiler, and building a new chimney, 
etc. Mr. M, F. Carter, Clerk, Castle House, 
Newnham-on-Severn. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


SEPTEMBER  20.—Tamworth.—MareRiaLs.—The 
Tamworth R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
granite and slag tor the year ending September 30, 
1914. Specification, etc., of Mr. Henry ‘ 
Clarson, Engineer and Surveyor, 22, Church- 
street, ‘l'amworth. 

SEPTEMBER 24.—Leeds.—PaintTING.—The Parks 
Committee invite tenders for the painting work 
required at various parks, recreation grounds, 
und cemeteries. Specitications of Mr. W. ‘I. 
"hee City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 

-eeas. 

SEPTEMBER 25. — Romford. —- MATERIALS. — The 
Romford U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
best blue Guernsey granite. Forms of tender 
can be obtained on application to Mr, J. Turvey, 
the Surveyor, Council Offices, Romford. 

SEPTEMBER 26, — Aberdeen. — Cement. — The 
Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners invite tenders 
for the sup»ly and delivery of 1,000 tons of 
Portland cement. Specification of Mr. R, Gordon 
Nicol, Harbour Engineer’s Office, Aberdeen. 

SEPTEMBER 27, — Alford. — Marekiats. — The 
Alford U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
about 700 tons of broken granite and screenings. 

SEPTEMBER 29.—Cowes.—CemMeENT.—The Cowes 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and delivery 
of Portland cement during a period _of twelve 
months ending September 29, 1914. Particulars 
of Mr. John W. Webster, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Cowes, I.W. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—Shrewsbury.—Paintinc.—The 
Markets Committee invite tenders for painting, 
etc., interior of general market. Specifications, 
etc., of Mr. W, Chapple Eddowes, Borough Sur- 
veyor, The Square, S aoa © 

OcTopeR 1. — London. — Furniture. — The 
Guardians of the Hackney Union invite tenders 
for the supply of furniture, etc., for the new 
nurses’ home and lunacy wards at their infirmary, 
fligh-street, Homerton, N.E. Particulars of Mr. 
Frank R. Coles, Clerk, Hackney Union, Sidney- 
road, Homerton, N.E. 

OcToBER 1.—Paddington.—TimsBer.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the supply of 
ene ash butts, elm butte, planks, and neta 
and oak butts. Specification on upplication to 
Mr. A. E, Bolter, secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

* OcToBER 2.—Bromley-by-Bow.—DistTemMpER- 
ING AND ParntInGc.—The Stepney Union invite 


tenders for interior painting and distempering ° 


at the Workhouse. 
* OcToBER 2.—Walworth.—Paintinc, WHITE- 
WASHING, ETC.—The Southwark Guardians invite 
tenders for inting, whitewashing, etc., at the 
Children’s Homes. 

OctoseR 6.—Barry.—Materiats.—The Barry 
Railway Company invite tenders for the supply 
of general stores and materials, including iron, 
oils, steel, timber, varnishes, waste, wire ropes, 
etc.. for the twelve months ending December 31. 
1914 Specifications of Mr. E Lawrence, 


areters. Company’s Offices, Barry Docks, 
jam. 
OcToBER 7.— Wealdstone. — Granite. — The 


Wealdstone U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of granite during the year ending September 30, 
1914. Mr. Bryant, Council Offices, 
Wealdstone. 
. Octoser 14.—London.—Materiats.—The L.C.C. 
invites tenders for the supply of 700 tons of 
granite pee setts. Mr. James Bird, Deputy- 
Clerk of the London County Council, County 
Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 

No Dare.—Rochdale.—Patntinc.—The Parks 
Committee invite tenders for painting work at 
(a) Falinge Park; (b)- Castleton reation 
Ground. Particulars from Mr. P. W. Hathaway, 
A.R.I.B.A., Town Hall. 
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ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
‘WORKS. 


SEPTEMBER 22.—Balmoral.—Roaps, EtTc.—The 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) 
invite tenders for making a_ roadway, laying 
drains, etc., near Balmoral Station. Specifica- 
tion, etc., at the Engineer’s Offices at Dublin and 
Beltast. Bills of quantities of Mr, T, Morrison, 
secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 22.—Knottingley.—Streer Works. 
—The Knottingley U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
making-up of Foundry-lane, Knottingley. Byes - 
fications, etc., at the Council Offices, Town Hall, 
Knottingley. 

SEPTEMBER _23.—Failsworth.—Sanitary.—The 
Failsworth U.D.C, invite tenders for the works 
and materials required in the alteration of sixty- 
three pail-closets and eighty-eight privy-closets 
to water-closets, within the urban_ district of 
Failsworth. Particulars at the office of Mr. 
W. M. Shimmin, C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, Oldham-road, Failsworth. 

SEPTEMBER 23, — Hunslet. — Sewers. — The 
Hunslet R.D.C. invite tenders for_the relaying 
of about 60 yds. of pipe sewers in Morritt-drive, 

alton. Specifications,. etc., of Mr, : : 
Pindar, erk to the Council, Leek-street, 
Hunslet, 8. 

SEPTEMBER 24.—Balrothery.—Licuatine.—The 
Balrothery R.D.C. invite tenders for supplyin 
and erecting eleven acetylene gas eself-contain 
street lamps, with necessary fittings, in the 
Town of Swords. Particulars at the Workhouse, 
or on application to the Engineer, Mr. A, Scott, 
at 49, Upper O’Connell-street, Dublin. 

SEPTEMBER | 24.—Brighouse.—SEWERAGE.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for the construction 
of about 150 yds. of 9-in. earthenware pipe sewer, 
with manholes, gullies, and other works in- 
cidental thereto. Specifications, etc., of Mr. S 
Haywood, Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 

SepTeMBER 24.—Enfield.—Street Worxs.—The 
U.D.C.. of Enfield invite tenders for making-up 
the private street in their district known as 
Raynton-road (part of), Enfield Wash. Specifica- 
tions, etc., on application to Mr. Richard Collins, 
the Council’s Surveyor, Enfield, Middlesex. 

SEPTEMBER 24.—Hull.—Srreetr Worxs.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for paving the 
carrilageways of St. Mark-street and Mason- 
street with granited natural asplralt. Areas, 
3,820 and 1,860 sq. yds, respectively. Also, 
separately, for flagging the said streets. Particu- 
lars at the City Engineer’s Office. 

SEPTEMBER 24.—London.—DrainaGe Works.— 
The Guardians of the City of Westminster Union 
invite tenders for certain drainage works to be 
carried out at_ the Workhouse, Wallis’s-yard, 
Buckingham _Palace-road, S.W. Specification, 
etc., of Mr. W, J. Lickley, Guardians’ Offices, 
Princes-row, uckingham Palace-road, S.W. 
Deposit, £1 ls. 

SEPTEMBER 24.—Rochdale.—Srreet Worxs.— 
The Paving Committee invite tenders for the 
sewering, levelling, paving, etc., various streets. 
Specifications, etc., at the Borough Surveyor’s 


ce. 

SEPTEMBER _24. — Wetherby.—SeweraGe.—The 
Wetherby R.D.C. invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of about 5,800 lin. yds, of 9-in., 8-in., and 
6-in. diameter earthenware pipe sewers, with 
manholes, etc.; also sewage tanks. continuous 
filters, and other works; also for the supply of 
manhole covers, step-irons, sewage valves, 
age and other ironwork. Specification at 
the office of the Engineer, Mr. H. A, Johnson, 
M.Inst.C.E., 15, Bradford. 
Deposit, £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 26.—Portsmouth.—Street Water- 
1ING.—The Corporation invite tenders for 
materials to be supplied and works to be per- 
formed in and about a system of salt-water 
supply for etreet-watering purposes in the north 
of the Borough of Portsmouth. gegen 
etc., at the Borough Engineer’s Office at the 
Town Hall. Deposit, £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 27. — Birmingham.—Sewer.—The 
Public Works Committee invite tenders for the 
construction of about 940 yds. of 9-in, stoneware 
pipe sewer, and other incidental works, in Barnes- 
hill, California. Specification, etc., of Mr. 
Henry E. Stilgoe, City Engineer and Surveyor, 
The Council House, Birmingham. Deposit, £2. 

SEPTEMBER 29.—Harpenden.—Street Worxs.— 
The Harpenden U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
making-un of Park-avenue (part of), Harpenden. 
Specifications, etc., at the Surveyor’s Office, 
Public Hall, Harpenden. Deposit, £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 29.—Tiverton.— WatTEeRWORKS.—The 
Tiverton R.D.C. invite tenders for providing, 
laying, and jointing cast-iron mains, the con- 
struction of a concrete service reservoir, and 
necessa.y collecting chamber and intake works. 
Specifications, etc., at the offices of the Engineers, 
Messrs, Montagu Luke & Partners, 9, Princess- 
square, Plymouth. Deposit, £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 29. — Widnes. — Sanitary. — The 
Education Committee invite tenders for the re- 
moval of the existing latrines and urinals for the 
boys’. girls’, and infants’ departments of the 
Warrington-road Council School, Widnes, and 
the supplying and fixing of modern sanitary con- 
veniences. Mr. H. 8. Oppenheim, Town Clerk, 
Widnes. 

SEPTEMBER 29.—Wimbledon.—Srtreet Worxs.— 
The Wimbledon Corporation invite tenders for 
the making-up of several streets. Specification, 
etc., at the office of the Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Wimbledon. . 

SepreMBER 30.—Driffield.—Sewers.—The Drif- 
field R.D.C. invite tenders for the laying of a 
15-in., 12-in., and 9-in, sanitary pipe drain, about 
600 yds. in length, including manholes and other 
works, in the main street at North Frodingham, 
Specifications, ete., of Mr. T. Casson Beaumont, 
Surveyor, Driffield. 


‘he Exchange, 


[SEPTEMBER 109, 191 3. 


SEPTEMBER 30.—Ealing.—Srrrer W 
T.C. of this rough invite tender ieee 
making-up of several roads. Specifications fro” 
| A T xh 1h pens CE, orough 
1 ’ own all, aling, y 
10s. 6d. for each road. #, W. Deposit, 
SEPTEMBER 30.—Leyton.—Srreer Ww 
Leyton U.D.C. invite tenders for the Nn 
kerbing, and paving of the remaining part oi 
Oliver-road. Specification, of Mr. Ernest ot 
x,  <Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the 
Council, Town Hall, Leyton. : 
OcToBeR 1. — Easington. — Sewers. — 
Easington R.D.C. (Co. Durham) ae PS 
for the construction of about 15,000 lin yds 
stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewers, ete, Speci. 
fications, etc., at the office of the Engineer, Mr 
G. Waterhouse, Castle Eden, Co. Durham 
Deposit, £5. ; 
OctToBER 1.—Leeds.—Sewerace Worxs.— 
ds Corporation invite tenders for lor cog 
for the sewage-disposal scheme at Thorpe Staple. 
ton. Particulars at the office of the Sewerage 
Engineer, Mr. Geo. A. Hart. M.Inst.C.E., at 9 
Great George-street, Deposit, £225, ' 
, OcroseR 1,—Sutherland.—Roaps.—The ¢.¢ 
invite tenders for the boxing and resurfacing oj 
three county roads. Particulars from Mr. Robert 
Grant, County Road Surveyor, Golspie. 
OctoseR 2. — Saxmundham.—Warerworxs.— 
The Saxmundham U.D.C invite tenders for 
works of water supply. ne. ete., at the 
office of the Engineer,’ Mr, P. F. kenzie- 
Richards, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E . 53, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, or at the office of Mr, J, E. 
Hattersley, M.Inst.M.C.E., Surveyor to the 
Council, Saxmundham Deposit £5 5s, 
Octoper 3.—Cannock.—Sewers.—The Cannock 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the laying of sewers in 
Edward-street and Pye Green-road, Chadsmoor, 
in the urban district of Cannock. Specifications, 
etc., at the office of the Surveyor. 
* OcroBER 4.—Tenby.—Serwerace Worrs— 
The Tenby Corporation invite tenders for con- 
struction of sewerage outfall works. 
OctoserR 6.—Grappenhall.—Srreer Worxs— 
‘he R.D.C. of Runcorn invite tenders for the 


making-up (with tarred macadam) of York-drive ° 


and Albert-road and Victoria-avenue (with 
ordinary macadam) at. Grappenhall. Specifica- 
tions of Messrs. Wright & Hamlyn, Sankey- 
street Chambers, Warrington, the Council’s Sur. 
veyors. Deposit, 10s. 6d. 

OcToBER _ 6.—_Sheerness.— WaATERWoRKS.—The 
Sheerness U.D.C, invite tenders for the provision 
and erection of an air compressor, etc., and for 
the subsequent provision and erection of a eur- 
face condenser, stand-by compressor, and stand- 
by ram pumping engine at Trinity-road pumping 
station. Particulars of Mr. F. W. 8. Stanton, 
civil engineer, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
s Deposit, £2 2s. 

OctosER 6.—Sheerness.—WAtERWwoRKS.—The 
Sheerness U.D.C. invite tenders for the clean- 
ing and perforating ofa bore pipe, and provision 
and fixing of an air-lift pump in the bore pipe 
and wel] at Trinity-road pumping station. Speci- 
fication, etc., of Mr. F. . S. Stanton, civil 
engineer, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

* OcToBER 6.—Stepney.—UnveRGROUND CoN: 
VENIENCES.—The Stepney B.C. invite tenders for 
construction of underground conveniences. 

OcroseER 10.—Acomb_ and _ Poppleton.— 
ASPHALTING.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole tenders for asphalting play: 
grounds of Acomb Council School and Upper 
Poppleton Council School. Specifications on 
application to the Education Architect, Count) 
Hall, Wakefield. 


Public Appointment. 


ere 


ications 
* No Date.—Foreman or Worxs.—Applica 
are invited for the above appointment m bs 
Nyasaland Protectorate. Salary, £200, 
single quarters. 


Fluction Sales. 


23. — Southampton. — Messrs. 





* SEPTEMBER 1 ; 
verton will sell by auction, on the premises, 
ec factory and land, together with plant. 
machinery, and stock. Knight 
% SEPTEMBER 23.—Wendover.—Messrs. + ' 
Frank, & Rutley will sell by auction, # , 
Hanover-square, W.. the Small Dean chill 
%* SepremBeR 24.—London.—Messrs. eal, 
iste Houae Sid Biond test 
i ter House, road-s , B. 
ganar of deals, battens, a timber, et 
EMBER 30.—Aldershot.—Mr. > 4. 
Smith will sell by auction, on the premises, 
stock, plant, machinery, rolling and > Shel 
%* OCTOBER 7,—Rochester.—Messrs. J. oe 
ing & Co, will sell by auction, on the D 
wood-working machinery, timber, : 
%* OcToBER 8.—W. Smithfield. Messrs i, sa the 
& Bousfield wilt sell by auction att “A Fait 
freehold building site, Nos. 24-25, Cio aaa. 
%* OcToBER 16, — Wandsworth con me) br 
Messrs. Daniel Watney & Sons bo n 
auction, at the Mart, freehold, prope mn” 
as ‘“‘ Burntwood Lodge” and “ Co en . 
# Coreen gone will ool x auction 1 
i atne 0 l ror 
ed dese known as the Streatham 
Estate. 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.] 
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ESTATES AND SITES NOTES. 


Housing Committee Notes, L.C.C. 

Tuz Housing Committee of the London 
County Council has just issued a volume of 
notes referring to the work done by the Council 
and its predecessors since 1855. It has been 

repared by Sir Laurence Gomme with his 
usual care and discrimination, _and is based 
largely upon the previous work issued in 1900, 
entitled “‘ The Housing Question in London. 
After giving an account of the steps which have 
led up to the present Parliamentary powers, 
there is a most instructive statement of the 
general policy of the Council on this question, 
wherein it appears that six important schemes 
were inherited from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and completed by the Council. Further, 
that ten important schemes have been carried 
out under Part 1 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, which provides 
for the clearance of unhealthy areas ; also four 
schemes under Part 2 of the same Act, which 
provides for the removal of unhealthy dwelling- 
houses. 

This is followed by details of what has been 
the most important constructive work, namely, 
the development of areas outside Central 
London under Part 3 of this Act. Details are 
given of the various schemes for rehousing under 
statutory obligation in connection with im- 
provements, but these, of course, are no indica- 
tions of policy. Many of these obligations, 
however, have been discharged by the voluntary 
work of the Council before referred to. It is 
frankly admitted that no attempt has been 
made to provide for the lowest class, but for the 
class just above it. 

In no case have the rents charged by the 
Council exceeded those ruling in the neighbour- 
hood in which the buildings stand. Therefore, 
as all outgoings, interest, and sinking fund 
charges had to be provided from these rents, 
and as there was to be no charge upon the 
county rate in respect of these dwellings, the 
Council was almost invariably faced with the 
necessity of writing down the value of the site 





until it came within the total available, after 
making all allowances. 

Any deficiency has usually had to be provided 
by some other department of the Council. 

In connection with the clearance of un- 
healthy areas, the Tabard-street, Grotto-place, 
and Crosby-row schemes form useful object- 
lessons. The total area cleared is317 acres, and 
the total cost of land has been £437,500, or an 
average of about £25,735 an acre. This seems 
a high price for land so situated, compared with 
the prices for which land in much better 
positions could be obtained. 

The average cost of each house in the Tabard- 
street area is £561 each; in the Grotto-place 
area, £326 each ; in the Crosby-row area, £317 
each. After making the necessary expenditure 
on roads and allowing for the value of surplus 
lands on rehousing sites, the total cost of the 
scheme will be £389,900. Although 4,552 
persons have been displaced, the Local Govern- 
ment Board has, after representations as to the 
available accommodation in the immediate 
vicinity, agreed that only 2,450 persons need be 
rehoused. There will, therefore, be a consider- 
able amount of surplus land which, in the 
ordinary course, the Council would be free to 
sell or lease, but there is, however, little demand 
for land in this position, and the erection of 
factories would militate against the letting of 
the dwellings erected. There is great need 
for additional public open space in _ this 
locality,.foz, apart from a few small areas, there 
is no open space available within 14 miles. It 
has therefore been decided to devote 5 acres in 
the central portion of the Tabard-street area to 
the public. 

The scheme, as a whole, is somewhat dis- 
appointing, as, although the open spave will be 
a great acquisition, yet even if it had been 
purchased by the Parks Authorities at the 
average price of the land there would still be a 
very heavy loss on the whole scheme, and it 
seems clear that the experiment could not be 
repeated in many places on the same scale, and 


it would be interesting to learn why a large 
propoztion of the houses could not have re- 
mained after removing those portions which 
caused the overcrowding. It is, of course, 
impossible to condemn houses merely because 
they are too close to other houses, provided 
they are in proper sanitary condition to conform 
to the Acts. 

The Report says they were too insanitary to 
be dealt with piecemeal. Possibly the more 
stringent powers of demolition now in force 
might have resulted in their wholesale con- 
demnation. 

The chapter on the present aspect of the 
Housing Question discusses the drift of the 
population and the traffic facilities, and con- 
cludes that further accommodation in central 
areas must be strictly confined to that needed 
for special purposes and special classes. 

Unification of by-laws as to building is 
advocated in order to ensure satisfactory 
buildings. It is surprising to find that under 
some of the urban and rural district councils 
near London there is no obligation to use a 
damp-proof course. 

It is also remarkable that, although back-to- 
back houses have gone for ever, tenement 
blocks containing tenements back to back can 
still be built, provided the medical officer 
certifies that there is adequate ventilation. 

The book is fully illustrated with plans and 
views of the various schemes carried out. 


—_ 





GLASGOW BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. H. G. and H. C. Montgomery are 
organising a building trades exhibition, which 
is to be held in Glasgow from September 20 to 
October 4. The exhibition will include all the 
latest developments in building construction 
and equipment, while of special interest to 
those concerned in the housing problem is a 
model cottage designed by Mr. J. Allan, of 
Stirling. Probably about sixty firms will take 
part in the exhibition. 
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Messrs. DENSHAM & LAMBERT, 


W., 


NORTHWOOD and KINGSWOOD, 


»s SAVILE ROW, 








Will publish each week a short Register of City and West End Building Sites, of which they make a 
Speciality, having dealt with Town Sites to the value of £700,000 Iast year. 








City and West End Building Sites to be Let, 
WITH FINANCES: 


PICCADILLY.—Area 6,500 ft. Ground rent 12/- a foot. 


Prominent position. 


CONDUIT STREET. —Area 3,000 ft. 


a foot. 


STOCK EXCHANGE (close to).—Small site. Low ground 


rent. 


SAVILE ROW (best position).—Freehold. Area 4,000 ft. 


Price, £20,000. 


FINSBURY CIRCUS, — Area 20,000 
Opportunity. 


COUNTRY ESTATES. 





and bracing. 


Ground rent 5/- 


station. 


ft. Exceptional 





WALTON HEATH, Surrey. 


Almost adjoining famous Golf Links. 
Choice woodland Sites for Sale or to be 
Let on Building Lease. 


ELSTREE, Middlesex. 


Only 11 miles from London, adjoining main line 
** Deacon’s Hill Estate.”’ 
Gentlemen’s Residences. 


NORTHWOOD, Middlesex. 


The fastest train service out of London. 
Sites for Sale or Houses Built to Purchaser’s or 
Tenant’s requirements. 


High, healthy, 


Choice Sites for 


Building 





Architects and Builders are asked to communicate 
with Densham & Lambert, who can arrange finances and 
mortgages on approved schemes. 





London Offices : 


TELEPHONES {MAYFAIR (2 lines). 


es +9 





26, SAVILE. ROW, W. 


TreLecrams: “‘ DENSHAMINE, LONDON.” 
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BOOKS—continued from page 304, 


foreigners believe Russians eat candles, had a 
course of tallow-candles served at a dinner- 
party, and, his own being made of almond- 
paste, ate it, wick and all, while his guests were 
politely trying to nibble the genuine article.” 
This is a garbled version of a famous exploit of 
Charles Mathews, of which the story current in 
the forties and fifties is as follows :—Mathews 
and a friend got word sent to the authorities at 
the Woolwich Dockyard that the Russian 
Ambassador, a conspicuous person in England 
at the moment, would visit the dockyard next 
day. Accordingly Mathews dressed in a 
grotesque uniform of furs, with sham stars 
and orders, with his “‘ aide-de-camp and inter- 
preter” in a similar but less elaborate costume, 
embarked in a wherry, into which was handed 
a bottle of ale marked “ Train Oil” and a 
packet containing lengths of what looked like 
half-burnt candles, with a small bit of blackened 
almond to represent the wick. These, to the 
disgust of the wheri,man, they consumed at 
intervals with every token of enjoyment, and 
continued to do so after they disembarked at 
Woolwich and were received in state by the 
authorities ; the trick was not discovered till 
next day. But this is merely a small and 
incidental flaw in what can otherwise be 
commended as a vivid, moderate, and interesting 
account of Russian life to-day. 





Molesworth’s  Pocket-Book of Engineering 
Formule. Twenty-seventh Edition. 
Tuis almost universally-used compendium has 
expanded by about eighty pages to the enor- 
mous total of 936, and yet, by the use of high- 

class paper, measures but an inch thick. 

With so much useful material retained and 
added it is regrettable that a more complete 
revision was not undertaken. 

Dealing only with such matters as are likely 
to be of interest to readers of this paper, we 
note that on p. 98 most of the information 
concerning Portland cement has remained 
unchanged since the twenty-first edition of 
1885, though at about that date one of the 
pioneers of fine grinding remarked to the 
writer that the usual specification for fineness 
permitted about 10 per cent. residue on a 
ladder. Quite in the wrong place however 
(p. 100), after remarks on concrete, mortar, 
mastic, etc., comes “ The British Portland 
Cement Standard Specification,” abstracted to 
one-tenth of its original length, and omitting 
the very important proviso that tensile strength 
must be progressive with age. 

On p. 137 a grave error in the formula for 
calculating the strength of half-round section 
beams which ran undetected through twenty- 
five editions has been corrected, but it seems 
a pity that the useful table on p. 148 of the 
twenty-fifth edition concerning the strength 
of angle and tee iron, should have been omitted 
instead of being converted into up-to-date 
information about standard sections of normal 
steel. 

New formule are substituted for it concerning 
the effect of impact on railway bridges, and for 
safe compressive loads on struts, but the latter 
(on p. 148) is a mere repetition, though slightly 
disguised, of that given on p. 124. 

It is quite time the table of buckled plates 
on p. 149 was revised. It dates back from 
1871 or earlier, and applies to the iron plates 
of those days, when it was deemed unnecessary 
to specify tensile strength or curvature of 
buckle. 

On p. 153 occurs an ancient table of “‘ Load 
on Roofs,” which is nothing but a collection 
of rough-and-ready approximations, and should 
be so ear-marked. 

On p. 154 a new table of weights of corru- 
gated sheets appears, but is difficult to under- 
stand, as no reference is made to the trade 
custom of measuring the length in full, but the 
width less the overlapping corrugation. 

On p. 156 slates are dealt with. ‘‘ Doubles ”’ 
(13 by 6) is a size not often seen in price lists. 
No mention is made of the quarry thousand 
being 1,200, the weights in the third and fourth 
columns only approximately correspond, while 
the thickness and origin of the slates referred 
to are ignored. 

Passing on to rolled-steel sections, some 
interesting new information is given showing 
the great advance made in the maximum sizes 
of plates rolled, length of joists, etc. 

This is followed by a new table of relative 
prices of various rolled sections. It flatly 
contradicts the information given on this 
subject in the 1907 edition, and is probably 
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more correct. It isa pity, however, that the con- 
siderable extras charged on unusually large and 
small rounds and squares, are not alluded to. 4 

On p. 167 an apparent concession to the 
spirit of the present generation has been made 
by altering the title of the live load diagram 
from “‘ puddled” steel to ‘‘ mild” steel, but 
the diagram and formule remain unaltered 
in the form in which they have been reprinted 
since 1885. One is tempted to ask the gifted 
but very busy author whether he thinks steel 
has not improved since the ancient ‘‘ puddling ” 
days, whether the old data were cut too fine, 
or whether it: is too much trouble to prepare 
a new block and up-to-date formule. 

Among the weights and measures (p. 625) 
it may be noted that the old B.W.G. (Stubs) 
has been dead and buried for thirty years or 
more, and that the Stubs’ gauge now in use 
(but not referred to in Molesworth) is almost 
exclusively used for tool steel wire and drills. 


rs 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





Abattoir, Hospital, and Public Baths’ 
Accessories, South Africa. 


H.M. Trade Commissioner for South Africa 
reports that, according to the 7'ransvaul Pro- 
vinctal Gazette, approval has been given to 
a loan of £15,000 proposed to be raised by 
the Municipality of Potchefstroom. The ex- 
penditure will include kerbing and guttering 
of streets (£4,000), construction of an abattoir 
(£2,000), erection of a swimming-bath and 
washhouses (£2,500), and of a hospital (£1,500), 
and installation of a fire-engine (£1,400). 


Hotel Equipment, Panama. 


The Acting British Consul at Colon (Mr. 
J. R. Murray), in his report on the trade of 
Panama in 1912, which will shortly be issued, 
states that a proposal has been made to con- 
struct a large private hotel in Panama City, 
and a preliminary contract has been made 
by the Government with British capitalists. 


Building Material and Agricultural 
Implements, Turkey. 


According to the Bulletin Commercial 
(Brussels) of August 23 the Ottoman Govern- 
ment intends awarding the contract for the 
construction in Turkey of villages for Mace- 
donian refugees +o private enterprise. Each 
village will include a mosque and a school, in 
addition to a certain number of houses. Up 
to the present it is expected that 40,000 houses 
will be built, each of which, equipped with an 
outfit of agricultural implements, will cost 
about £T.100 (£90). ‘The houses, built of 
stone, rough bricks, or wood, according to the 
locality, will each contain two rooms and a 
stable, and will be provided with a modern 
plough and accessories and a pair of draught 


cattle, 
—_---—_—__- 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AlIl communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TH 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. E 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for gpg ote is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. . : 

N.B.—Lllustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


—_— —~ 
——_— 





NEWPORT PROMENADE. 


The Local Government Board have approved 
of the scheme promoted by the Newport Cor- 
poration for a riverside improvement, which 
provides for a fine promenade. Messrs, Cowlin 
& Sons, of Bristol, have secured the contract 
for a ferro-concrete retaining wall in con- 
nection with the scheme. 
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PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





15,030 of 1912.—Clara Tibbitts: 
ranges, and other domestic fire-pl 

19,074 of 1912.—Constantin P 
Josef Speiser: Building bricks 

19,358 of 1912.—Adalbert Her 
of moulding or forming plastic 
oy . 

19, of 1912.—Wellings & Co. an illi 
Henry Wellings: Spout or cutter Ale agg 

21,984 of 1912—George Edward Dockray: 
Means. or apparatus for preventing the con- 
densation of vapour on glazed windows 

23,519 of 1912.—William Brymner and Work 
man, Clark, & Co., Ltd.: Device for : 


Fire-grates, 
aces, 
redragovic and 
or blocks. 
mann: Process 
materials into 


L : v preventing 
= _— or shaking of windows, doors, and 
5,795 of 1913.—Carl George Gulbrand: 


Floors and roofs and method of ¢ 
- a. 

.296 of 1913.—John Charles Gerald Spern; 
and David Stanley Bond: Tiles, dake cal 
the like for roofing and other constructive pur- 
poses. 

7,206 of 1913.—Herbert Eugene White: 


Process for making expanded metal structures. 


onstructing 


—_ 
— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is suppli 
—_ the at to — in any part +f the, United Ler 
at the pre ra r annum, wil lelivery by Fri 
Morning’s Post in ae = - suburbs. yi oe 
Canada, ree, 2ls, per annum; and to 

Europe, America, ‘Australia, New Zealand, India, am ae 
etc., 26s. per annum. 

Remittances (payable to J, MORGAN) should be ad to 
The Publisher of ‘“‘ THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C, 








—_ << 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 








Per 1000 Alongside, in River, £8, d. 
BeRt BtOCKS 6.0 5:6. 06:60:cc:00's Rreeinralele siersicta eset . 116 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings............see008 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
- «. dd, £8. d 
Flettons ...... 114 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire. 315 0 
[TE ae 312 0 Do. Bullnose.. 4 0 0 
BestRedPressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 


GLAZED BRICKS— 


Best White, Double Headers 14 17 6 
Ivorv,andSalt One Side and 
GlzdStr'tch’rs 12 7 6 two Ends .. 1817 6 

Headers ...... 1117 6 ‘Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bullnose ‘ -_ End ae 1917 6 
and 4% in. ays an 

,  aquints sureone 26 


IBS ss 5.07<10 1517 6 
D’ble Str’tch’rs 17 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


a a 
Thames and Pit Sand .... : 0 per yard, delivered. 


Thames Ballast .......... ” 
Best Portland Cement .... 36 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ne ’ 


Norze—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. i 

Grey Stone Lime .......... 148, Od. per yard delive 4 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 

Batu Ha: og ga on road waggons, ‘ i 
Paddington Depot ........2eceeeeesernsees 

Do. do. Belive on road waggons, Nine Elms 

DODGE .occccdacevcces Reese eoneeones 


PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— . 7 
rown Whitbed, Delivered on road wagg 

m Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 

Pimlico Wharf .......+++++: 
White Basebed, Delivered on road waggons, 

Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, oF 2 4 
Pimlico Wharf .......eeeeeeerereeeee® : 

Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


ecocccecer® 


d. 
s. d. &. 

Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 38 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 Freestone soos 

Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfie a 
Darley Dale in Freestone ..-++++ 

blocks .......- 4 Talacre & Gwespyt 24 
Red Corsehill in DO vccsseesse 


blocks ........ 2 8 


York SToxE—Robin Hood Quality. ; 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depit. & s 
ndom blockS ....seeessessert set’ ; 
ee Tt. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 


6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under $8 


40 ft. super.) ....- pee cee eeele’ aescueenee § 
6 in. sabuea two sides ditto, ditto .......+++** 3 i 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) .. ae 07 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random § 9 8 
1} in, to 2 in. ditto, ME 6 ccictrctcwcnesee™ ° 





icati i he stage ip 
* All these applications are in t 
which opposition to the grant of Patents ¥ 
them can be e. 
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ST¢ 


_, : 
per Ft, Cube, 
scappled random bic 
per Ft. Super-, 

éin, sawn two sides | 
gupel.) vserre te . 
Fs ig a sides 
in. gelf-faced rand 


Per 1000 ¢ 


In, In. 
90 x 10 best blue 
QOr «+++ 
mz ditto .. 13 
99 x 10 1st q’lity - 


eoeoee 


8ditto .. 

pte 10 best blue 
Portmadoc .. 1 

16 x Sditto .. 


J 


+ plain red roof- 
yy 1000) .. 
Hip and Valley 
(per doz.) .- 

Best Broseley (pel 


eoeccceece 


1000 
Hip and Valley 
(per doz.) «. 
Best Ruabon red. 
brown, or brindle 
(Edw’ds)(pr1000) 
Do, Ornamental(pe 

1000) 
Hip (per doz.) 
Valley (per doz 


BUILDING 
Deals . best 3 in. b 
4in. by 9 in. ¢ 
Deals: best 3 in, t 
Battens: best 23 
and § 1n., and | 


Deals: seconds . 
Battens : seconds 
2in, by 4in. and 
2in, by 44 in. 
BAe ec cwrereieo! 
Foreign Sawn boa 
1 in, and 1} in. 


MRS clecerecere 
Fir timber: bes 
Danzig or Me’ 
specification) 
Seconds ..... 
Small timber (8 
Small timber (€ 
Swedish balks . 
Pitch-pine timb 
average) ..... 
JOINERS’ V 
White Sea: first | 


by 11 in, . 
3 


” ” 
Battens, 2} 
by 7in, . 
Third yellow d 
11 in. an 
Battens, 2 | 


by7 > ea 
Petersburg : first 


Second yellow | 

: 2 

Do, 3 in, by 

Battens .. 

Third yellow d 

5 ae 

Do. 3 in. by 

Battens .. 

White Sea and | 

white de 

iin .<. 

First white d 

ee 
Battens 

Second white 


Battens .. 
Pitch-pine : deal 
Under 2 in. t! 
= geaaelgd 
quality... 
Yellow = 


Wainscot Oak L 





O13. 


Pire-grates, 


ces, 
Agovic and 
locks. 
Process 
ioe into 


id William 
rackets, 
Dockray : 

> the con. 

lows. 

and Work. 

preventing 

doors, and 


sulbrand: 
nstructing 


ld Sperni 
slabs, and 
ictive pur- 


White: 


tructures. 


O all parts of 
hina, Ceylon, 


addressed to 
eet, W.C, 


RIALS, 


ossible, the 
the highest 
ffect prices 
those who 


tom i 


— 
ca? 
oo 


1417 6 
1817 6 
1917 6 
7 7 
best. 
delivered. 


) of the 
delivered. 
; rly. dpt. 
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STONE (Continued). 


0 

HARD a Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot, » . 

andom bIOCKS ..sseeseeesececccers 

seme Super., Delivered at Railway —— 

ne ee ane eee — : ee 
waper) «ae eG. ci Wasp cidine a 3 0 

= — hop sides slabs (random sizes) ...... } ; 

9 in, self- faced random flags....+eseeereseeeee 

SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

to, In. gs. d In. In. £s. d. 

20x 10 best 

—_— wg a Eureka a 

to... 1317 6 fading green.. 

0 gly 20 x 12ditto.. 18 7 6 
ditto ...-++ 13 0 0 18x 10ditto.. 13 5 
wx I2ditto.. 1315 0 16x 8ditto .. 10 5 0 
nace... 75 0 Wx per. . 

99x 10 best blue manent green 

“portmadoc .. 1212 6 18x l0ditto.. 912 6 

16x Sditto .. 612 6 16 x 8ditto .. 612 6 

TILES 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d. veiiaiaie 8 d. 
ain red ee Best “ Harts 

SS 1000) . 0 brand, plain sand- 

Hip and a faced (per 1000). 45 0 

(per doz.) .. 3 7 Do. pressed (per 

Bas Pade (per 1000) 2. cesccces 42 6 

Meaney ese 50 0 eee “+ 

tal (per 000) ..ccccccce 
baaanstal Cs 6 = (per a ‘ : 
and Valle alley (per doz 

a doz.) - 4 0. Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindle (per 1000) ...... 42 6 
(Edw’ds)(pr1000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (per1000) 45 0 
1000) ..cccccoce 60 0 Hip (per doz.). 4 0 
Bip (per doz.). 4 0 Valley(per doz) 3 6 
Valley(per doz) 3 0 

WwoopD. 

BUILDING WooD. At per standard, 

Deals. best 3in. by llin.and £ 38. d. = ¢@, 
4in. by 9in. and1llin... 15 0 0 .. 1610 0 

Deals: best Sin. by 9in..... 15 0 O .. 16 0 O 

Battens : best. 4 pM 7 ™ 
— an n. 

Sconces vides 10 0 13 10 © 

bates best 3 by 6 and 3 

eeweles oy Cant a 10 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 

Deals: secONdS ...cccccccce 1 O O less than best 

Battens: seconds .......+.. 010 0 ,, »” 
2iv. by 4in.and2in. by6in. 1110 0 .. 1210 0 
ay by 4} in. and 2 in. by 

ME cpccocsctonecnecus 1010 0 .. 1110 0 

Foreign Sawn boards— 
lin, and 1} in, by 7in,.... 010 0 more than 

battens. 

DUS decscccecensviate cues 100 

Fir timber: best middling At per load of 50 ft. 
Danzig or Memel (average 
on eevacudecs &C00 . €& @ 

CRO 430 @ .. 5 0 0 

Senall tmber (8 tn: to10in.) 8317 6 .. 490 0 
ee ee oe 860 .. 810 0 
Swedish balks........ 212 ¢... &€O 6 

Pitch-pine timber (30° “ft. 

MMOH ceiaeeacuiecierceee se ec @ . @ OQ 0 

JOINERS’ Woop. At per standard, 

White Sea : first yellow deals, 

8 in. by 11 in aaa ersereeéey 26 00 .. 27 0 0 
Pie DY OI: caccevease £eoo.. @& © 6 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by ‘ 

Meccdueuddencawes 18 10 0 19 10 0 

Second ‘yellow deals, 3 in. 

nee se easeeewece 110 0 2210 0 

n, by 9 in. 20 0 O 21 00 

Battens,” 2 in. “and 3 in. 

PEN sc cece wees 15 0 0 1600 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by . 

mi and 9 in. .... 16 0 @ .. 17 @ O 
i 2} in. and 3 in. 

Rracuaescuceed 400 15 0 0 

Seterabarg : rst yellow deals, 

9 DY BL IDs. 6 o<006 23 0 0 24 0 0 
Do. 3 in, by 9in. ...... 20 0 0 21 0 0 
oe ee 165 0 0 16 0 0 
— a? deals, 3 in, by 

Reudecemoedtes 1710 0 18 10 0 

Do, by Pile ecceses 2 R. : Md : 0 

Third yellow dais, ta, by — 

ducccwecccnes mw@eCec . 4 6 OC 

Do. DY OR. cates a : ” » : 
Ohekeeaecaceus e 1 

White Sea and Petersburg— 

= deals, 3 in, by 

Seen raeeuvelce 610 0 

First white deals, 3 in. by —— s 
md Strecsencuvanees be * : es 18130 0 

Second white esi, Ya. by + on 

Seond wits dea, in, By 410 0 .. 1610 6 

SOT renee sO @ .. 16.66 

Batteus eae 

Piteh-pine : deals <1"°""7112 38 9 @ [2 A238 8 

Under 2 in, thick extra., 0100: 100 
umbian or Oregon Pine, . 

best quality..........., 310 0 26 0 0° 
w Pine — First, regular = 
ee 50 0 0 

Oldest *<3ccssrisr1 8 8g Mewar 

nds, regular sizes...... 36 0 0 : 

suri Pine —Vianks per ‘it, °° " 

iidekvegwarpateae 0 

Danzig and Stein Oak Lage — ee ee 

w » ber ft. cube...., ee. , ees 

ainscot Oak Logs, per ft, ase a oe 5 $ 
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WOOD (Continued), 
Jorners’ Woop (Continued)— 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. £ s.d & sa. d. 
super, as inch ....... ae OOM «as CE 3 
} in. do. Oivcavce oes 2. Gece 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, as 
HOOT. “Sccadseccecoeees 0 010 01 8 
Selected, Figury, per ft. 
super. a8 Inch .....ccece 01 6 0 2 6 
Cuba Mahogany .......... C4 -€& << G26 
upwards, 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
ae a 0 010 01 2 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut .. 0 0 10 01 4 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
pe eer 2010 0 .. 2600 
Wigk, Gy GERVOR  6 occ cccccc 19 0 0 .. 2210 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
HGP Te. COU co cecccecuce @66. 6866 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
CO Rr err 014 6 018 0 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
and matched .......... 014 9 018 O 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
and matched .......... 017 6 13 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
Re eee 014 0 016 O 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
and matched .......... 0143 .. 016 6 
1} in, by 7 in. white, planed 
and matched .......... O16 6... 086 
# in. by 7 in. yellow, 
matched and beaded or 
V-jointed boards........ Owe 6 2. 15 0 
lin. by 7in. ,, ‘" Om 0 .. GO ¢ 
is by 7 in. white ., __,, 0 12 : «+ Ge -G 
1 in, by 7 in. 014 016 6 


6 in. at 6d. to ‘Od. per square less Seal 9 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London or delivered 


Railway Vans, per ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary ga ¢@ & s. d. 
SGM cncaccecpcesaccs 9 0 10 0 0 
Ocmpamad Girders, ordinary 
GRIN co decuccwenacced m6 6 .. Fe 6 
Steel Compound Stanchions.. 12 0 0 .. 13 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 
ordinary sections.......... nm O-O) .. ere 
Me By rrr wWwCeé¢é.w BW Oe ¢ 
Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 
chions, including ordinary 
PASCEINS cccccccccccccece 10 0 9 0 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in a 
Irnon— & s. d. d. 
COMMON DOE ccccccccccee OO OC .. 916 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, 
good merchant quality... 6 5 0 .. 915 
Staffordshire “Marked Bars’ 11 0 0 .. — 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 9 5 0 .. 915 O 
— Tron, = WMG .ccs 10 0 © a. — 
pe alvanised.... 1710 0 — 

“. And B... according to size and "gauge.) 

Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizesto20g. ....10 5 O .. a 
Pe pe 26@ scene dh & CO i. — 
| re | a ee oo 
Sheet Tron, Galvanised, flat, ‘eed quality— 
Ordinary ~~ : its by 2 
to 8 ft. to 20 g. ...... Ole O .. _ 
Ordinary bt & 22 g. wa 
MEG dccdidcedecseceees 0 : ee _ 
Ordinary sizes to 26 ences Be OC oe — 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. cooe 18 10 “e =~ 
ie 22g. and 

24g... PEC ELC TCT cepecr lee Ow es — 

Ordinary sizes to 26 g. .... 2010 0 .. —_ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 

—.” sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. ‘ 

ordinar siz 22 g. and 

inary’ sisce, 22 'g. and 16 © @ .. — 

one sizes, 26 g....... 1615 O .. -— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. and 

CNN ic accas nwaeeece <a | 6s — 
Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 

4 > eaKeeucneeeaeEds « 1810 @ . — 
Bost oft Steel roy y 26 g. « BW 0 .- ooo 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 eet HeeCG . Hw ¢ 

(Under 8 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
£s. d, 


LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. 


Cf RPE eee eo 24130 @ .. _ 
Pipe in coils......... ccecc ae O@ @ ic — 
Soil pipe ....... duane axon Gre ws — 
CE IG dvcccccccecces er OO «a4 _ 

Z1no—Sheet— In “—- Any 10 cwt, 
Vielle Montagne ........ ee es 
ere 38 10 Oe <. 

ou Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra, 

PPER— 

Strong Sheet ......perlb. 0 11 «. ao 
Thin Gudeca os : : ; _ 
Copper naiis........ 9 — 
Copper wire......+2 9 @ i @ us — 

Brass— 
apy Sheet ..... ~ « @ 2 © .. — 
| OR a Ge. Ey. os 

Tix—Engiish Ingots... 5, ae: Cae oo 

SoLDER—Plumbers’ .._ ,, 0010 .. _— 
Qo eee @- i Sx oo 
BIGWIEDG <ccccccecs ts @ i 8 us _ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 
_ Per Ft. Delivered. 


15 oz, thirds ..;.... 23d. 26 oz. fourths .... 4d, 
» fourt aeae a 82 oz, thirds ...... e 
21 oz. thirds ...... 33d. fourt cove 440, 
» fourths .... iy Fluted Sheet, 15 oz, 3d. 
26 oz, thirds ...... 44d. 1. es, 1 oz, 4d, 


399 


ENGLISH ROLLED Se CRATES OF STOCK 


Per Ft. Delivered. 
2id. Figured Rolled, Ox- 


# Rolled plate 
ford Rolled, Oce- 


3; Rough rolled and 


rough cast plate.. 23d. anic, Arctic, 
+ Rough rolled and Muffled, andRolled 
rough cast plate.. 3d. Cathedral, white.. 34d. 
Ditto, tinted ...... 5d. 


* Not less than two crates. 





OILS, &e. , er a 2 
Raw Linseed Oilin pipes ...... pergallon 0 2 8 
aa ‘“ », in barrels .... aa 02 4 
eS a oo GUM «4... fe 0 2 6 
Boiled ,, Ss) es 02 6 
- P ee i wees ne 0329 
Turpentine in barrels .......... ee 0 2 6 
CR see 02 8 
Genuine Ground English tyme d Lead, per ton 3015 0 
(In not — _ 5 cwt. casks.) 
og re perton 28 0 0 
Best Linezed Oil OM <ccdeues percwt. 010 O 
SCCMGNE UO sc ccdccccccces - perbarrel 112 O 
VARNISHES, &c. iar’ — 
s. d. 
Wie Pale OGr Vania soc dcnccccccccccess 080 
OMA GRINGE IRIs cara bcadecksceéweadeuade ce 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak....... evececces 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats “of 
GO Beers aedeedeeess seeneueds 014 6 
Winkie iGGiG CRRTIORO 2c cc ccccccccccceecs - 012 9 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ............ 016 O 
RN Mc 6c cnccccescceeeces osccce (OM -@ 
West Fale Derbis Genel... 018 6 
extra Pale Pretick OF. . oo ccccccceccccccce 3 °¢ 
Eggshell Flating Varnish.........ssee0++55 018 O 
natant Radkiade éedscsccecsoce 5 6S 
Extra Pale Paper.......... eeeceece ewscce OES 
Best Japan Gold Size daeeaae eaaseedesecus 010 0 
i I ON an cca cw candeweedececece 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .........sseee08 09 0 
Brunswick Black ....... wdkenddeasaaweaes 08 0 
SAGEM NONE occ cnceces eveenudaaduens “ce OIG6 
TRON, ccc cedcctaccacdes dicdnidandaas 010 6 
French na Brush Polish..... deandannes re 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this h 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reac 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders acce oted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons, | 


* Denotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally accepted, 





ALNWICK.—Erection of cottage homes, for the 
Board of Guardians :— 


Mason Work: J. Whinham’............... £381 0 0 
Joiner Work: W. J. Smith* ............. 21715 0 
Plumber Work: Wilkin & Co.* ......... 132 18 8 
Slater Work: T. H. Darling”............ 4214 6 
Plasterer Work: T. H. Darling* ...... 59 16 0 
Painting and Glazing Work :*............ 1118 0 





ALTRINCHAM.—For making-up, etc., of Welling- 
ton-road and Brunswick-road, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr, H. E, Brown, Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Altrincham :— Hingto " 
Wellington-road ..... soe £184 3 5 
Bethell & Sons, Sale* ) Brunswick-road............ 93 89 





BRADFORD.—For erection of a weigh-house and 
half stand at St. James Market. Mr. Walter William- 
son, Architect, City Hall :— 

Excavator, Mason, and Bricklayer: W. ead Recena £89 0 
Carpenters and Joiners: Street & Collins .. 
Plumber and Glazier : 8, Rushworth <d 
UMEGNG Ba We OE caah a ncicncdetececaicstincccieareieing 
BlcaR ave = TIE 0 TRO os occ ccisacgacsaiasonacaetdaGascsactods 
Painters: A. Higginbotham & Sons .......s0000...... 





BRANDON.—Widening road, for Urban District 


Council :— 
J. W. White ... £239 0 0|J.A. Revell...... £155 10 9 
J. & BR. Wood 171 1 6] T. Walton’....... 150 10 0 





DEFFORD.—Bepair of Defford Bridge, for Worces- 
tershire County Council :— 
Currell, Lewis, & Martin, Ltd., 
FRR  icicnctacchiccictonccaneed £1,864 18 3 





DOVERCOURT.—For new prem and dairy, for 
Harwich, Dovercourt, and Parkeston Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. F.'G. Vincent Brown, A.Inst.S.E., 
architect, Dovercourt :— 


J.R. Sage & Son ... £1,768 | E. E. Newton........ . £1,565 
F. Bennett ........ ro 1,755 E. Saunders, Dover- 
Downes & Sage ...... 1,725 QO sao nceceessctsnesa 1, 
Fisher & Woods...... 1,624 





FERRBYHILL.—For erection of a church at Chilton. 
Mr. W. H. Wood, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 20, Colling- 
wood-street, Newcastle on- Tyne :— 


Cook Bros. ......... £2,007 7|;G. Lazenby, 
E. Rutter & Son... 1,813 0 Ferryhill*......... £1,579 0 
E.Bowman & Sons 1 (640 0| F. Sowerby ......... 1,490 0 





FULWOOD.—For erection of a new nurses’ home 
at the Workhouse. Mr. F. Howorth, architect, 6, 
Cannon-street, Preston :— 

Brickwork: T. & BR. Colley, Fletcher-road, ) 

PIN faa cecaiah scesscccaciiddesaas stead ponaseaesauiaaeeeida 
Carpenters and Joiners: Wilson & Baron, 

Aqueduct-street, Preston ............0s000000 
Masons : T. Kay & Sons, Longridge 
—, J. Marsden, Ltd., y panera road, 


Presto: 
Slater : oT Nickson, jun., — 
Plasterer ; 8, Willan, Preston 


oeeeee 


ee neeeeeeeeereeeee 
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HITCHIN.—For construction of new sewerage and 
sewage-disposal works. Mr. E. J. Silcock, M.Inst.C.E., 


engineer, Tothill-street, Westminster, S.W :— 

Py A eae £17,212 . Middleton & Hop- 

C. Bentley .........000 15,791 DE ovssectcsesen ee £14,995 

ce 15,791 ; H. Ashley ............. 14,868 

G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 15,746] A. H. Price & Co. 14,853 

Langley & Johnson 15,497 W. Brigg ............ 14,580 

T. W. Pedrette...... 15,446 | W. Moss & Sons... 1,4553 

A. J, Powdrill ...... 15,047 ; A. Thompson ...... 14,436 

J. Dickson ..0.00....0+ 14,996 | Inns & Uo., Stev- 
PRIS sccsccissr oases 13,167 








LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the 
Forest-road Infants’ School, Walthamstow, for 
Walthamstow Education Committee. Mr. H. Prosser, 
M.S.A., Architect to the Committee. Quantities by 
Mr. G. W. Francis :— 

Knight & Son ...£1,112 0; J.Sands . 


J. Thomas ......... 1,037 0| F. J. Coxhead 737 0 
E. A. Russell...... O99 0} A. ME Fenn ..ccccsccece 737 0 
Hammond & Son 910 0; W. J. Maddison...... 736 0 
eA ee 89510|\J. & J. Dean, 
H. C. Horswill... 890 0| Walthamstow* .., 7300 
Brand, Pettit, & 

IDs casiesssvcvcevesss 830 0 





LONDON, E.—For the supply, delivery, and rolling 
of tar-slag macadam, for the undermentioned through- 
fares. Mr. Arthur E. Darby, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst. 
M.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall :— 


Constable, Tarmac, 

& Co., Ltd.* Ltd. 
Approach-road (portion of) ......... £354 10 £363 5 
Bonner-road (portion of) ..........6 ZOB 10 .ccces 300 15 
Quilter-street ...........0.0cscsccesereser “YE 304 0 
Elwin-street. .........cccccscce.sse0e pikenes | Ga RP 130 0 
Wimbolt-street ......c00...scseecceeeeeeee Oe OD pssies 144 0 





NEW MALDEN.—Extension of Municipal Buildings, 
for the Urban District Council :— 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., London, W.* ...... £2,050 


PONTYPRIDD.—For erection of a mortuary and 
post-mortem room at the Mill Field. Mr. W. E. Lowe, 
Municipal Buildings, Pontypridd :— 

E. R. Evaus & Williams & 


BOPORE ccisvecniccs £738 13 11 RMIDR  soscscionoee £700 0 0 
Evan Jones...... 73415 0|W. H. Evans, 
A, W. Julian ... ROE” os cnnses 655 0 0 


722 7 8 





RICHMOND.—For laying wood-paving in Hill-street. 
Mr. J. H. Brierley, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall :— 

Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904), Ltd. £934 3 0 

ON Be Og SIs ack ssn s ences <onesccassensnses 907 411 

GS. BP, Wwethaae, TH. 52... se0sscscseccscessosece 89418 8 

RRR Be A Es seveaccsctsesnsersscnsscesnens Sk SS © 

Improved Wood Pavement Co., Ltd.. 

Queen Victoria-street, E.C.* .......06....+. 825 2 5 
[Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £675. ] 





SEAHAM HARBOUR.—For erection of forty-five 
houses, road and sewer works, etc. Mr. F. E. Boaz, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Seaham Harbour :— 


Contracts 1, 2, and 3. 





Bs WS NIL sie sccte £9,600 | Morrison Nicholson, 
J. Lough & Co. . 9,325] Emily-street, East 
PIT isisvesscss0ss005 9,240 | Seaham Harbour* £8,413 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £9,316. ] 
Contracts 2 and 3 only. 





J. Clark & Son......... £8,124 | R. T. Robinson ...... £7,684 
W. W. Jackson ...... 8,027 | Watson & Foster ... 7,344 
T. & E. Curry......... 7,895 
Contract No. 1 only. 
RAO i sisces ccvsscecessacvens treo ceaasb ooesaenese £1,089 
Contract No. 2 onlu. 
Armstrong, Addison, & Co. .ss...ssecesseeneeeee £240 
Contract No. 3 only. 
ARRON os sii ncscsosess cis sacsenbisacsnseneessoeree £8,100 





SHARDLOW.—New sewage works at Spondon, for 
the Shardlow Rural Council :— 
H. H. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent*............ £7,880 





SKEGNESS.—Sewage works 
Urban District Council :— 
H. H. Barry ...... £1,250 0|H.E. Buckley ... £1,177 14 
G. Dunkley & Lane Bros, 

Bon: sess gckessneee 1,217 2 Mansfield* ...... 1,019 15 


extension, for the 


THE BUILDER. 


SOUTHAMPTON. — Additional pavilion at the 
Isolation Hospital, for Southampton Corporation :— 
PARIIES GcdvcndoncaseM cscsseshoecsssedssrovayentcocs +... £1,850 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For additions to the adminis- 
trative block at the isolation hospital. Mr. J. A. 
ama A.M. Inst.C.E., M.S.E., Engineer, Town 


1:— 
Jenkins & Son, Ltd. £1,890 | J. Nicol.............0... £1,842 
Fs DOURIAS deccorsesee 1,848 | H. Lawrence ..,... . 1,792 


| Borough Engineer’s protecting tender, £2,000. | 





SOUTHPORT.—Sewage scheme, for the 
Council :— 


Howarth, Rochdale* ..... a yacteesekeyscsoccnten £15,143 


Town 





STOCKTON.—Sewage works at Carlton Ironworks, 
for Rural District Council :— 
A. BORE) BUCOR0ON” oscissicisscsececsce £147 147 


SWANSEA. — For painting the undermentioned 


schools. Mr. George Bell, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, 
Town Hall :— 
School. 

D5 Ta. VANCE? iescccess Beni 0. 5.cscicesecss coe £49 15 0 
ARO” vkssccisacn GROMTEDN laechonsnsacessnssuccasss 149 10 0 
W. H. Harding*......... DOVERULYS cccsascsoxsovessss 219 00 
Pugsley & Son* ......... Morriston Boys’ ...... 53 00 
Pugsley & Son* ........ . Pentrechwythft ......... 10 00 
Price, Rees, & Co.* ... Pentrepoth Infants’§ 52 00 
G, Th. Pickett" ....:c000.5. SaAOMMENT .cccsnccsesesseses 69 17 6 
Pugsley & Son* ......... Rutland-streett ......... 38 00 
Price, Rees, & Co.* ... St. Helen’st............... 45 00 
Price, Rees, & Co.* .... Terrace-road§ .......... . 242 10 0 
Pugsley & Son* ......... Municipal Secondary 

BOWES | isssssrssocsceesss 4a 0:0 
F. B, Hunter*...:...<225. Municipal Secondary 

AGMEANCL- ccocsenvesseusss ss oo 00 

{ External. §Internal. || External and internal. 





SWINDON.—Cooling tower, etc., at electricity 
works, for the Town Council :— 
Cooling Tower. 
Davenport Engineering Co., Bradford* ... £685 
Water-Softening Piant. 


Kennicott Water-Softening Co., Wolver- 
BIRMNNODAN” 3s cocysecascavsnsccacsatepesaisesasvetseanc’ 





TAUNTON.—Electricity works extension, for Town 
Council :— 
T. H. Moggridge & Sons*....... se ccusuecepeen £452 16 





VENTNOR.—Construction of bowling green, for the 
Urban District Council :— 
EL, Ingram GW HON™ ..:sc0scdeerscrascesvcescecscessecn £286 


.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 








LTD. 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[SEPTEMBER 109, 191 3. 


WALES.—Erection of shell of the soi 


Welsh National Museum :— uthern block o 





eo & Son... a H. Willcock & Co 
- G. Minter ......... 5 rerhs . 
= ‘Sutner & teu 6} Woly erhampton* £65,895 
ee aeaeuaes 66,649 
SE NE 
WOKING.—Surface-wat inave 
road district — water drainage of Woodham. 
. Iles, sen....... £948 17 0) Surveyor’s 
Hardy &Co. ... 75017 4] timate" » 
R.W. Denman... 71919 2) mes 





[Consideration deferred. ] 





*,* An error was made last week i li 
for’ the erection of Palm va Gre oboe 
Church and Schools. The name 
contractors should be Dorey & Co. 


Our list of tenders 
en Congregational 
of the successful 








—_—_—_— 
Ham Hill Stone, 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. 
The Doulting Stone Go. - Tk & Son, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metalli 
Asphalte Co, (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Peale 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran. 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Statf especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, Lto., 


a ceemene COLNE BANK WORKS, 
oma COLCHESTER. 


Telegrams : “ Orfeur, Colcheste:.” 





Telephone: 0195. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Oloncea Asplalt. 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines), 























eeacoaooagqes 











ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


: 














Carvaicyr 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 









eeeeeeocoeccoon 


GLASCOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 
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